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For the Companion, 


THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

Snow on all the hedges. Over the white 
waste of field and road it shone with the splen- 
dor of the sunshine, that made every crystal a 
diamond. 

Inside the windows of the old Rolf farmhouse 
the frost-flowers had faded, leaving clear ovals 
of stainless purity. Outside, the pretty little 
snow-birds, used to being cared for by the sweet 
old matron at the farm, hopped on the window- 
sills, their puffy little breasts catching the reflect- 
ed splendor of sun and snow. 

It was the day before Christmas. John Rolf 
did not expect company. He was therefore 
taken by surprise when Dea. Stokes sent over a 
young man to share of his Christmas bounty. 

“So you’re a minister, be ye, stranger?” was 
his kindly greeting, as he drew the great leath- 
ernarm-chair up to the crackling hickory fire. 
“New to these parts?” 

“Well, not new,’’ was the reply. 
been here before.”’ 

“You don’t look much like folks hereabouts. 
I don’t know but I should ’a’ took you for a fur- 
riner. I’ve often thought ministers wa’n’t like 
folks ginerally. There’s a sort of setness about 


*“T have 


and get a little extra wood. Looks like snow 
to-morrow; and the heart of the old log is almost 





their faces,—though, seems’s if I'd seen yours 
somewheres. How long hev you been a minis- | 
ter?” 

“About two years,’’ was the answer; and the 


| 


low voice fell so full and rich upon the ears} smiled and thought. 


attuned to ruder sounds, that the old man looked 
up and smiled. 

“Possible?” he queried, gazing steadily from 
under his thick eyebrows. ‘‘Why, I wouldn’t 
think you more than twenty! But looks is de- 
ceptive. You'd call me seventy, wouldn’t you? 


’ . | 
Folks does; and I’m only sixty-five come next 


}and went out. 


broke.” 

The old man pulled his knit cap over his eyes, 
Lizzy paused for a moment, 
folding her hands on the snowy table-linen, and 
Were the smile and the 
thought for the young minister, who had greeted 
her so warmly? When her father came back, 
the table was set. 

“Well, I never!’ he exclaimed. Don’t that 
beat all? Why, the table looks like a picter, 
child. Honey! I thought that was all gone; and 
some of mother’s quince sarce! Poor Bill! how 


Guy Fawkes day. I’ve had a sight of trouble, | he did love quince sarce, and so did Benny. 


though.” He sighed and bent his eyes on the 
fire. 


Just then a beautiful girl of sixteen entered | hollow.’ 


from the kitchen, and started at sight of the | 
stranger. 


“That’s Lizzy, sir,’’ said the old farmer. 


‘There! there’s a back log for ye!’’ he cried, 
bending his back to the task, “beats the stars all 
Then he stood off, alternately contem- 
plating the ruddy flames and the cheerful table. 

“T do’no what’s the matter with me,’’ he said. 
‘Somehow I feel like a boy to-night. Seems’s 


The young man rose, gave the girl a strange | if the fire never did look so pleasant. I can re- 
glance, took her hand in both of his, then, seem- | member how me and Marey—your uncle Marcy, 
ing to restrain his ardor, let it drop, and sank | dead long ago—used to set at this same fireplace, 


back in his chair. 
“Lizzy,’’ said her father, as the blushing girl 


turned towards him, ‘‘take the minister’s bag | 


up stairs, and then hurry a little with supper, | night. 


that’s a good girl. Git up some of your best 


—it was the kitchen then,—and watch the sparks 
crowd together on the black jamb, and tell sto- 
ries. Wonder what makes me think of him to- 
Maybe I’m going to him.” 

“Oh, father!’’ and Lizzie was clinging to him, 


gtiddle-cakes. Folks says they bring on dys-| her pretty curly head shining against his old 


too. 


Pepsy but I never had it,—eat ’em all my life, | coat-sleeve. ‘You sha’n’t talk that way, father. 


Just go on thinking you’re a boy again, and 


“Isee you noticed my Lizzy,’”’ he added, as hang up your stocking to-night, for the sake of 
. } . 
the girl left the room. ‘She’s on’y turned of | old times.” 


sixteen, and I can’t tell you what an amazin’ | 


help she is. Best little housekeeper in all Brad- 
ford, and she’ll give you some bread for supper 
that the queen couldn’t beat.” 

“Will you allow me to go up stairs a few min- 
utes before tea?” asked the young stranger, 
when Lizzie came back. 

“Sartainly. Did you puta match under the 
Wood, Lizzy?” he asked, when the door had 
closed. 

“Yes, father,” said the girl. 

“Seems to he a nice sort of man.” 

Lizzie didn’t answer, only with a smile. 

; “Not a bit stuck up; some of ’em are. That’s 
Night, get out the silver spoons and the old 
cream-jug. I feel like the old lady who said, 
Wa’n’t nothing too good for a minister.’ Silly 
feelin’, mebby, but nat’ral. I’m glad he come 
along,” he continued, garrulously, “for I was 
feelin’ dretful low-sperited. Don’t like to be 
alone Christmas time,—sets me thinkin’.’’ 

“Jim Bean brought over the chickens, father. 
Hadn’t we better have them ina pie for break- 
fast?” asked Lizzy. 

“Bless me, yes! and now we've 


‘Will you put an apple and some doughnuts 
in it, Lizzy Dolly? Well, I'll see. Bless us if 
here isn’t mother!’’ he almost shouted, as silver 
locks and a sweet face appeared at the door. 
“Why, old lady, I never was so glad to see any- 
body before. So Ann’s better, is she, and you 
thought you’d keep’ Christmas with your old 
man? Bless your dear heart!” 

Lizzy had taken off the gray silk bonnet and 
woollen shawl, and seated her mother in the old 
arm-chair, before Mrs. Rolf noticed the extra 
splendor of the tea-table. 

“It’s for the minister, my dear. We've gota 
live minister up stairs,—caught him for Christ- 
mas. The deacon sent him, he’s so full, and glad 
enough was I, though he didn’t make up for 
you, old lady. Why, here he is!” 

The young man had entered softly, and now 
stood by the door, like one in a dream. 





“Come in, sir. 





THE HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS, 





This is mother. Didn’t ex-| ideas about governin’, and would carry them | 


| while at work,’—that was my motto, 


| No won- 


| “I’m afraid they did, old lady, and I can’t say 


|I wonder. They loved each other, them two 
| boys. If one was whipped, and that one was 
| gin’rally Bill, the other would stick to him 
| through thick and thin. I’ve known little Ben- 
|ny to git on his knees to me for his brother. 
| Well,’’—and he sighed painfully,—‘“God forgive 
me. He knows [ thought I was doin’ right.” 
| “And Benny,” asked the stranger, ‘‘what be- 
| came of him?” 

“Ah, sir, Christmas is something sad to me. 
Benny was growing up to be our joy and pride, 
—seventeen years old, sir, a fine, manly fellow,— 
when he was brought home, five years ago to- 
day, by three men. In this room they brought 
him, sir, stark and dripping, on this very night, 
as it were. A weary, weary Christmas that 

| was, with his dear dead body in the next room, 
| As full of health and fun he was when he went 
| out to skate with the little girl he hoped to mar 








ry,—and—that’s the way he come home, There 
was a soft place on the ice. She was just saved, 
“ podr thing! A good, good lad he was. He’s 
ing towards him. ‘‘Come up to the fire. Liz-| gone to heaven. He never give us scarce any 
zy, turn him a cup of hot tea. I’ve noticed that trouble, from his babyhood. 
ministers aint gin’rally a warm-blooded people,| ‘You don’t ask after the other one—Bill,”’ 
—not like us, 1 mean, who chop and hoe, and | said the old farmer, curiously. 
plant and dig.” There was no answer. 

By this time the yonng man had nearly recoy-| “Bill was the one I broke, and the boy got to 
ered his composure. He took his seat at the} hate me. Yes, he did, old lady, and I’m not go- 
table, asked a blessing; and this time his voice ing to blame him, either. I see things witha 
sounded not only musical, but tremulous, as if | clearer light now. One day I beat him for tell- 
there were tears very near it. But no one no- | ing me a falsehood, as I thought. He didn’t, 
ticed it but Lizzy, who sat behind the tea-urn now, | though; I found that out afterwards.” 
and, I fear, thought of nothing but the minister, The old farmer shook his head sorrowfully, 
who in his turn seemed to have eyes only for! and his pale blue eyes grew dim. “I’ll never 
that tender, placid face, on whose temples shone | forget how he turned upon me at the last. Says 
the silver curls of a beautiful old age, the face he, ‘You'll be bitter sorry for this some day, 
of the dear mother. father. You've always been unkind and unjust 

“Hope you’ve enjoyed your tea, sir,” said the | to me, and I won’t submit to it any longer.’ 
farmer, as they drew up to the fire, and mother! “What! Child of mine to talk to me that way! 
Rolf took her knitting-needles from the little Why, I don’t know but what if I hadii’t been 
checkered basket on the small stand in the cor-| sort of paralyzed for a minute, and had got hold 
ner. ‘‘Bless me, it does me so much good to see | of him, I'd ’a’ killed him, I was that mad. I 
mother here! I’m that lonesome when she’s! don’t wonder you shake your head; but they say 
gone that I feel like a feather floating, I don’t | an open confession is good for the soul. Mother, 
know where.” | dear heart, she pleaded and prayed, but I vowed 

‘Father is so used to me,’’ murmured mother | I’d beat him again for that bit of insolence. 
Meadows, siniling, while the fire gave the bloom | “Well, sir, I never got the chance. That hap- 
and the look of youth to her aged face. | pened at Christmas, too. Lizzy wasa baby then, 

“Well, yes, if forty years together makes | Yes, that mornin’ I found a Christmas present 
folks used to each other. You see one of our) from Bill, —he’d spent all his earnings for 
children, Ann, is delicate, and mother has to go! months, Ben told me, to get it,—but there 
there sometimes; for I tell you, after all, there’s! wasn’t no Bill,” the old voice faltered. ‘He 
no nurse like mother. The Lord blessed us in| left a letter—and in that he said~—good-by—to 
daughters, sir. We've got three. all of us, even to old Susie, out in the stable. 

“I did hope to have a son in my old age, fo | You’ll excuse me,’’ and the horny hands fum- 
take care of things gin’rally. Or if they’d be-| bled for a handkerchief; ‘I thought I could tell 
come something besides farmers, I wouldn’t ’a’ | the story,—but some—how—I—can’ t.” 
eared. It would ’a’ set me up wonderful, I ex-| Mother Meadows had turned her face away to 
pect, to have a minister forason. Perhaps the | hide the two slow tears falling from eyes that 
Lord saw it wa’n’t good for me. I’m not the} had often wept. Lizzy was looking out of the 
one to blame the Lord for my own folly. | window, perhaps at the moon. 

“My boys were fine boys, but I didn’t know} The minister sat like a statue, arms folded on 
how to treat’em. I was brought up pretty much | his breast, lips fastened together, eyes fixed as 
alone, and didn’t know boy nature. Bill and*if upon some vision that troubled him, but the 
Benny were bright little fellows; handsome, too, | folded arms heaved up with the deep chest 
like my old lady here; but I spoiled ’em by be- | breathing. 
ing overstrict. | “There, I’m through now,” said the old man, 

“It makes me ache sometimes to think how I | hoarsely, heaving a great sigh; ‘there aint much 
went on with them children. Bill, he was the| more to tell. 


We'd ’a’ given everything we 


| wild one; I tried to bend him, but I broke him, | owned, that day, to have his blue eyes back. 


sir. He was quiet enough, but too fond of his Turkey went for nothing. 
way. The other was more gentle, and I had, hearted. There, there, don’t cry, old lady! 
great hope of him. Mother, here, she tsed to | You’re home this time, and we’ve got good com- 
try to soften my hard ways, but I had my own | pany to help make merry. 

“But there’s a leetle more to tell, young man, 


Benny was broken- 


| pect such good luck, for she went to see our sick | out if I died for it. The stick first, the stick | I must clear it all up now, and don’t think hard- 


girl. I—why, what’s the matter, sir?’’ 
The question was not untimely, for he whe 
stood by the door had turned almost ghastly 


“Cold, ain’t you, sir?” asked the farmer, go- 


| last, and the stick always.” 


| er hor you can help of me. The Lord’s forgive 
|me, I trust. Bill wrote me about a year after, 
Why, do you know | from the West; said he was doin’ well. I dare 


“There is a better way,” said the visitor. 
“No doubt of that, sir. 


got somebody | white, while the muscles of his mouth worked. | when them boys was planting with me, the min- | Say ’twas a good enough letter, but somethin’ in 
Whelp us with the turkey. I guess I'll go out | 


ute they’d begin to talk, I’d stop’em, ‘No talk it raised my anger, and, thongh I meant to for 


| der they rebelled; no wonder they hated me.”’ niles 
| “They didn’t hate you, father,’ came from a | 
' the corner of the fire-place, with mild emphasis. <{ ' 
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give him, I thought of how I might make him 
more sorry. I wrote him that his mother was 
dead,—’ twas awful, wasn’t it? I'll never, never 
forgive myself for that. Don’t try to stop me, 
old lady. I'll own up the whole, now I’ve be- 
gun. I don’t wonder you look at me, sir. I did 
think he’d write me another letter; and when I 
wrote to him again, a stranger sent me word 
that he’d gone,—and there was what my cruel 
will did for me. I was mad; my mind must 
have been crazed. But it humbled me, sir; and 
who knows but God may require that poor boy’s 
soul at my hands? I not only took his home, 
but his mother, from him.” 

“TL think P’ll go up stairs,’ said the minister, 
rising abruptly. 


but an elaborate imitation of the signature of 
the person who signed before him; on another, a 
sentinel on duty having saluted him in military 
fashion, he astonished and offended the man by 
acknowledging it with a copy—a very clumsy 
copy, no doubt—of the same gestures. 
ae? ae 
THE OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 


This Old Cap. 


Aman might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small. 
The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from his gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new. Old Song. 


Omne Bene. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


DEC. 28, 1876, 








” 


“The time for storms!’ answered another, 
derisively; ‘‘just tell me, Foster, if you can, 
when it is not the time for storms on this gulf 
coast. As for the wind, why, it won’t take a min- 
ute to chop round, I don’t say there’s any danger 


and such a site as it is built-on, and such a cli- | 
mate, why’’— 

“Bah! bah!’ cried a young, gay French cre- 
ole. 
frighten the ladies. 


Who will play billiards? And then, as it will be 


| choked with the waves, and hearing Rose sere; 


un. 


ing beside me. We seemed to be carried down 


| ever so far, and then up, and so dashed about 
|that I could not uttera cry. The water would 
| pour over us until we felt dying, and then | 
now, but with such an insecure building as this, | must have fainted, for when I was conscious 


again, it was daylight. 
“The hurricane had subsided, though tle seg 
was running high, but we seemed to float on 


“Mons. May, you must not croak and | the top of the waves. I turned to look at hose, 
There is no danger, and if | and she was crying bitterly, and calling 
there was, we need not meet it like cowards. | and mamma. 
But I know that by to-morrow we will have a/ could hear or help us on that awful sea, 
clear sky, and be able to leave on the little Min- | thought I could see a black line on the left, ang 
nie. Come, we will strive to forget the storm. i that it was the coast. 


lor papa 
I joined her, though I felt no one 


I 


The wind was blowing 
us towards it, I could feel, though how we could 








qu 


ust 
ke 
of 
or 


“Ah, sir, you’re sorry you come to stay with Omne bene, our last night on the island, we must have a | ever reach there, I could not imagine. We were Fe 
one who has done so wrong!”’ a ps grand ball. Ladies, in two hours from now, you | chilled through, and oh, so thirsty! bo 
“No, no; don’t think of it! Here is my hand,” Venit hora, : must assemble. Remember, to-morrow we sep- “Rose lay very quiet after a while, with her me 
and he hurried from the room. The little fami- siuetgene. Old School Song. | arate.” hands clasped, only groaning now and then, str 
ly dispersed in silence. Mrs. Stanhope, who had been joined by her} when the water washed over us. Once she - 
A bright, glorious sunshine and blue sky The Christmas Pie. husband, made her way through the crowd to | looked round and said,— = 
greeted Christmas day. The stranger came a? ore eee pS ag feast! the back door of the hotel. Her cottage was sit-| ‘‘O Alice, isn’t that a little steamer yonder? " 
down stairs all smiles. Bach-rocus with ivy leaves is drest, uated in the rear of the great building, about | I’m sure it’s the Minnie picking up the people si 
“Happy Christmas, sir!’? cried the farmer; wire ah onl debi dana ities two hundred yards from it. How were those|in the water. If papa and mamma are only po 
“Happy Christmas, old lady! Just please to And Christmas blocks are burning; two hundred yards to be traversed, with a sheet | saved!’ mo 
‘ ° “ Their ovens they with baked meats choke, . : ’ 
step this way. Here’s our stockings that the And all their spits are turning. of water between, and the wind raging? “J, too, thought the black object was the sa 
child put up. Why, Lizzy, Lizzy, bless your : bet pct A i eed ay “You had better remain here, Ellen, with the | steamer, though we were lying in such a posi- } 
heart, we're nothing but children, after all! We'll bury it in a Christmas pie, _ children,’’ he said. ‘‘You will certainly be blown | tion we could see little around us. With that the 
pee : - a And evermore be merry. Withers. . . si al ‘ P 3 hit 
There’s yours and mine, and one for the minis- off your feet, to say nothing of getting wet. belief came a mad desire for rescue. 
ter. How fat they are! I haven’t laughed so ~~ Laa. She laid her hand on his shoulder. “We raised our voices and screamed; we tried - 
hearty for twenty Christmas mornings; and he For the Companion. “T cannot stay here,” she said, very gravely. | to break the bonds which confined us, and had the 
proceeded to pull out the contents. SWEPT AWAY. “T must be where I can meet whatever comes as | we succeeded, we would have thrown ourselves the 
“Doughnuts, old lady—and—here—why, Lord] If the readers of the Companion will look at | a Christian should do, You know there is great | in the sea. But the passion exhausted us, and sto 
help me, here a pocket-book! and a fifty-dollar | the map of Louisiana, they will see, near the | danger as well as I do, and I cannot enjoy the | we soon stopped. ‘ 
bill in it! And here’s a letter! Where’s my | coast, lying to the south-west, a small low-lying | dancing and frolicking those people propose.” “The sun arose. The sea grew calmer, and it! 
specks? You read it, mother.’’ island. In fact, a new formation, treeless, sandy, “Then wait and let me get the children over | still we drifted, suffering such tortures from Do 
‘Dear father,’ ’’ began the old lady. and almost on a level with the water. first.’ | thirst and the heat of the sun! ,I had severe 
“Oh, it’s from our daughter in New York!| Barren as it was, however, it was a delightful| Between the gusts of wind, and wading | cramps, but Rose lay still and silent. I think it - 
There's where the money come from—and’’—| summer resort for the people of Southern Lou-| through the water, they managed to reach the | must have been late in the afternoon when we it, 
Suddenly he turned pale, as the first few lines | isiana. No such oysters or fish were to be found | cottage and to fasten the door. drifted violently against a sharp piece of timber, ott 
were read. on the gulf coast as those at “Last Island.” The| Wilder grew the storm, but still the ball-room | and Rose cried out that it had struck her head. lit 
“What, from Bill—my boy! Our boy, old| fresh, keen sea breeze and delightful bathing | of the hotel was filled with ladies and gentle-} ‘She groaned awhile, and then began to talk ou 
lady, —that good-for-nothing blessed rascal! No, | offered another inducement to pleasure-seekers, | men. There seemed among them a mad desire | about windows in heaven, and mamma's face ‘ 
mother’’—he came forward with shaking hands, | and year after year they would pitch their tents | to forget their danger in a whirl of excitement. | looking at her through one. Oh, the woeful tm 
“it can't be—good news, and on Christmas| on tne sandy beach, until it was decided to build | But it was a ghastly counterfeit of mirth. At| hours which followed! I sunk into a kind of acl 
day! Sent the money, did he? Here’s a hand-| g hotel on the island. each blast, when the house would rock from | lethargy, though still conscious of suffering, yet a 
kerchief, wife; wipe your spectacles, quick. I] The hotel was built; a great wooden structure, | Toof to base, screams would fill the room, until | could hear my little sister talking of the beauti- ‘ 
don’t wonder you ery. I’m erying myself, I be-] with the usual accompaniment of little cottages | Some of the women fainted, and were carried off | ful islands she saw, which we were nearing, and aie 
lieve. ‘Will spend Christmas with us!’ I can’t] scattered about the grounds, and the summer of | to their apartments. the fresh, cool water which people were holding on 
believe it. I must be dreaming. When can he| 1856 opened with a large number of guests from | Groups of men stood gazing through the win- | out to us. 1 
come? There’s an express at four this after-| New Orleans and other portions of the State. dows, though nothing was to be seen but dark-} ‘You may hardly believe it, but I fell asleep, fre 
noon, Bill—gone—dead, buried, years ago—| More than one of them, looking from the | ness, and that livid light upon the crested waves. ; and my sleep was visited by the loveliest visions va 
coming—if I knew—what’’— broad piazza of the hotel down to the low beach, “Do you notice,’ said one, “the wind is get- | which ever saluted the dreaming senses. 1 think s 
“He's here now!’’ exclaimed the stranger, | over which the gentle summer wave would dash, | ting round to the south. Oh, to be fastened up | it was a trance more than slumber, for all suf- ~ 
in a broken voice, crying and laughing, while | felt and expressed an unpleasant sense of inse- here, like rats in a trap, and nothing to be/| fering left me. I was with my mother and sis- ha 
with a glad shout Lizzy ran into his open arms. curity. What would it be in a storm,—an equi- done.’”’ He threw out his arms with a despair- | ter amid such scenes of beauty that even now, 1 
“Don’t hug him to death!” exclaimed the old | noctial gale, for instance, which seemed to blow | ing gesture. “No, nothing to be done! At | striving to recall them, my heart throbs with de ha 
farmer, the tears chasing each other over his} from the four quarters of the heavens at once? | least, in a wrecked vessel we have boats, or | light. I thought Rose said to me,— bre 
bronzed cheeks; and then he too held him against | put then, since the island had been frequented, | Some hope, but here!’ | *“* ‘We will live here forever and ever, Alice. an 
his heart as if he would never let him go. Then who remembered such a storm? In fact, no one In Mr. Stanhope’s cottage, the father and | You see my beautiful purple islands were no if 
he put him at arms’ length. ever waited there for equinoctial gales. mother each sat with a child on their knees. | dream, and the storm swept us here to mamma: clo 
“Stand off, my son, and let me feast my old The last of August always found the island | They were very calm, and their faces full of the | “When I recovered consciousness, it was in Fe. 
eyes. Yes, yes, there's mother’s face,—not a] surrendered to solitude and the sea-gulls. But | peace which prayer and resignation brings. | the cabin of the Minnie, late at night, and some a 
bit of mine, and I'm glad of it; for all the heart] this special August, however, constant rains and “Papa,” said Rose, “feel how the house | one was bending over me, whom at first I could be 
there was between us was hers for long years. | winds detained the guests. The mainland was | Shakes. Let us go into the hotel, where all the not believe was my father, he looked so strange 
“And so you're a minister, my boy,—a minis-| at a very short distance, but the boats which | people are.” | and old. ba 
ter! the son of my old age a servant of God!] plied between it and the island were small and “We are as safe here, my child, and the wave| “I asked for mamma and Rose. He buried pa 
Now cau I depart in peace. And you forgive] not seaworthy. . which would sweep us away, will certainly not | his face in his hands, and made no reply. Iwas a 
me, my boy, my son, my only son!” and he fell] For two days a storm had raged, but the wind | spare the hotel. My own darling, we are every- | too weak to repeat the question, but I knew well me 
on his shoulder, weeping. fortunately did not blow in a direction to bring | Where in God’s hands. Can my little Rose not | enough what had happened. 
“Freely, father. God, who knows how hard | the waters up. trust in Him?” “T afterwards heard that my mother had be : 
it has been to keep my silence till the hour came, Two beautiful girls, about eleven years old, The weary lids closed over the heavy eyes, | come separated from my father when thie cottage ah 
knows I forgive you. Through His mercy I| and evidently twins, stood on the broad piazza | and, in spite of her terror, the child fell asleep. | fell in, and he caught a floating plank, and was 
found friends, and many of these years I have | of the hotel, with their arms around each other, | Poor frightened Alice had sobbed herself asleep | swept out to sea, He was picked up early inthe in 
been far away, for the kind man who took me looking out at the dreary, rolling waste of wa- | some time before. day by the Minnie, which cruised around in bo 


into his family lived abroad much of his time. 
You know I thought my mother was dead, that 
your heart was steeled against me, that’’— 

“For the sake of heaven, my dear boy, let us 
talk no more of that. You are here; my old 
heart is satisfied.” 

I wish [ could transeribe the quaint doings and 
sayings of that day. But all the words one has 
at command, all the fine writing, all the fine 
thoughts, could not convey an adequate concep- 
tion of the happiness that made that household 
brighter than a king's palace that glorious 
Christmas day. 


(nip 
ADAM SMITH. 

Authors of highly excellent theories and sci- 
entific methods (for others to practise), some- 
times lack the faculty to practise them them- 
selves. It is said of Adam Smith, the great 
political economist and author of “The Wealth 
of Nations,”’ that this founder of the science of 
business was one of the most unbusiness-like of 
mankind, He was an awkward Scotch profes- 
sor, apparently choked with books and absorbed 
in abstractions, He was never engaged in any 
sort of trade, and would probably never have 
made a sixpence by any if he had been. 

His absence of mind was amazing. On one 
occasion, having to sign his name to an official 
document, he produced not his own signature, 





ters. Ii was late in the afternoon. 

“What did mamma mean, Alice,” said one of 
them, ‘“‘when she said to papa just now, ‘If this 
was September, and we were in the equinox, I 
should be very uneasy’ ?”’ 

“I don’t know, Rose,’’ answered Alice. “I 
suppose mamma is afraid of the storms here, 
and so am J,” with a shudder. “When I look 
at the sea, I almost think I can hear the cries of 
drowning people. Oh, I hate the sea, and I hope 
we will go away soon, and never, never see it 
any more.”’ 

“Well, I like it,” answered Rose; “I like the 
pretty shells, and to catch crabs, and those fun- 
ny sand fiddlers. And oh, Alice, isn’t it lovely 
sometimes at sunset to watch the red and pur- 
ple banks of clouds in the west, like beautiful 
islands, and to think if we could sail and sail 
away ever so far, and then find ourselves landing 
at them.” 

A sudden blast of wind almost lifted them 
from their feet, and Mrs. Stanhope drew the 
children from the piazza and closed the door. 
The room they entered was full of people, stand- 
ing and sitting, but all excited and talking at 
once. 

‘It’s not the time for severe storms,”’ said one 
elderly man. ‘It will not blow long, and if it 
does, we are safe so long as the wind is in this 
quay ter,”’ 


their frail support. Mrs. Stanhope’s tears fell 
fast upon each rosy face as she stooped to kiss it. 
It was now past midnight, and for an hour 


by their children’s bed. The storm was evi- 
dently increasing, and the wind suddenly shift- 
ed to the south. 

A mighty sound of wind, and a roaring of 
waters, and then above it all a rending a 
crashing, and shrill screams of mortal agony. 

“The hotel has gone!”’ cried Mr. Stanhope, 
springing to his feet as, amidst the crash, a 
surge of the same wave, somewhat spent, dashed 
against the cottage, taking away the gable end, 
and sweeping it from its foundations. 

Mr. Stanhope, with the second of time allowed 
him, had lifted the mattress, and as his wife and 
himself were swept out into the raging waters, 
strove to push it clear of the falling timbers. 


events of the tragedy in which she bore a part. 





water, for the first thing [remember was being 


“T suppose we wakened as we touched the | 


A light shutter had been wrenched from its | search of the sufferers. 
fastenings, and on it lay a small india-rubber | 
mattress, already inflated and fastened to the the Island had been saved, and those few in 
shutter. Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope laid their chil-| half-dead condition. My father, half-crazed by 
dren upon it, binding them securely by strips of | the horrors he had encountered, and the w- 
a torn sheet that they might not be washed off | known fate of his family, could not be dragged 


“Very few of the large number assembled at 


from the deck, where he insisted upon the steal 
er making for every little object in the water. 
| ‘About sunset, they sighted us. When they 


longer the husband and wife sat hand in hand ieached us, my sister was no longer alive, and! 


apparently asleep. 

“The idea of heaven varies in different minds. 
Mine is of a lovely island in the far West, with 
purple and golden lights, and waiting for me 0 

he bank, the two beloved ones who across the 
rmy seas landed on the stormless shores. It 
as the land I saw in my dream. It seems 
me that it will be the land I shall salute when! 


waken in eternity.” MARrIe B. WILLIAMS. 


FORT NONSENSE. 
Near Morristown, N. J.,—at one time Wash 
ington’s headquarters,—are still seen the rus 
of ‘‘Fort Nonsense,”’ so designated by those who 





Let me tell the rest of the story in the words of | did not understand or appreciate Washington's 
Alice, who not long ago related to me some of the | policy of routing the evil one by keeping the 


army employed, mindful 


“That Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 
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28, 1876. 


The Commander-in-Chief had the soldiers 
quarry the mountain for stone, with which they 
afterwards built this fort. Its only available 
use being, that its erection occupied them and 
kept their minds from dwelling on the hardships 
of the situation, leaving little time for grumbling 
or mutinous action, if so disposed. 


in 
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For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS FROLIC. 
By GC. H. Stephens. 


We were fishing in “Black Alder Brook,” on one 
of the last days of June. There were three of us 
boys. We had followed the brook from the alder 
meadows into the woods, and kept on to where the 
stream came down a hollow, or gorge, betwixt two 
wooded mountains; for we were having good luck, 
and had caught three handsome strings of brook 
trout. 

The brook was here very rapid, tumbling and 
foaming down over ledges, but having deep, dark 
pools, overhung by thick hemlocks, and great rocks, 
mossy and damp; about the best trout-holes I ever 
saw. We were sure of a bite at the first throw. 

Ned was a little ahead of Tom and myself, and on 
the other side of the brook. Suddenly we heard 
himery, “Here! here! Quick! quick! Come quick!” 

We ran towards him through the brush and thick 
bushes, and came out at a bend of the brook, where 
there was a black hole amongst some boulders, with 
the water foaming down into it from above. Ned 
stood on the rocks on the other side. 

“There he is!’ he shouted to us. 
it! Don’t let him get away! 
Don’t you see that otter?” 

Sure enough, there was some sort of an animal 
splashing about in the dark pool. Ihad a little 
shot-gun slung on my back. Pulling it off, lcapped 
it, and was about to fire, when Tom said, “‘That’s no 
otter, Ned! That’sa bearcub. Don’t kill the poor 
little chap. He’s half-drowned now. He can’t get 
ont.” 

Tom was right. Somehow, the little creature had 
tumbled into the pool. There was an old tree-trunk 
across the brook, over the rocks above the pool. We 
surmised that in trying to follow the old bear across 
that log, cubby had fallen off, 

The bear had either not known enough to get him 
out, or was indifferent to his fate. Perhaps, having 
one or two other cubs, she had not missed him. 

There was a rock in the pool, the top of which just 
fretted the surface of the water. To this the cub 
was clinging, and had partly raised himself upon it. 

Tom pulled off his boots, rolled up his pants, got 
down into the pool, and took hold of the little crea- 
ture. It made no show of fight, and Tom at length 
handed him up to us, 

We tied his legs with a fish-line, but this was 
hardly necessary. The poor animal had been in the 
brook so long that he was kalf dead with chill, 
and perhaps hunger. His feet and paws looked as 
if they had been parboiled, and his fur clung in 
clots to his hide. 

We did not stop to fish any more that day, but 
started for home with our bear. We took turns car- 
tying him, though I do not think he would then 
have weighed much over twenty pounds. 

He would not eat fish nor fresh meat at that time; 
bat when we got home, and placed him before a 
pan of milk, he smelled it, then dashed his nose 
suddenly into it, and tried to suck it up, but was 
most uncomfortably choked by the attempt. How- 
ever, after a while he contrived to swallow the most 
of the liquid. 

Tom took him in charge, and afterwards fed him 
almost wholly with milk. 

But the little fellow did not grow all the follow- 
ing summer and fall. He seemed stunted. The 
boys called him “the little runt.” He was allowed 
tornn about Mr. Edwards’ yard, amongst the chick- 
tusand turkeys. We soon found that he delighted 
in sweet apples, and a preparation of cortimeal and 
Molasses, scalded together into a mess, which Tom 
called “dundyfunk.” 

His quarters were inside an old grain-box under 
the barn. Tom had made it warm with hay and old 
Clothes, 

When the cold weather came on, the little fellow 
Wanted to come with the cat and dog into the house, 
Where there was a fire. But Mrs. Edwards objected 
‘0 this, and Tom was obliged every night to drive 
him into his box. 

About the middle of December, he failed to come 
ontone morning. We peeped into the box. The 
little fellow seemed to be asleep, and he did not 
Come out of the box again during the whole winter. 
There were some fearfully “cold snaps.””. We con- 
cluded that he had “froze up.” After the winter 
Passed, he was well-nigh forgotten, and it was some- 
thing of a surprise when, one afternoon towards the 
last of March, cubby was suddenly seen hobbling, in 
Avery weak condition, into the dooryard. 

Mr. Edwards kept a large flock of sheep. It was 
an unfavorable spring. and many of the young 
lambs died, Young Mr. Bear came out of his long 
nap with a tremendous appetite, and for the first 
— showed a taste for meat. Those unfortunate 
_ lambs just suited his not over-particular pal- 


He 


“Let him have 
Shoot. him quick! 


a soon began to grow. His skin stood in great 
“ Son his sides and neck, and his hair took a glossy 
‘t. In less than three months he had become a 
great clumsy hulk of a beast, as tall as a large New- 
forndlanad dog, and far heavier. 
Strangers began to be afraid of him. But he was 








so good-natured that we boys used to play with him 
and knock him about. If he had ever possessed any 
native ferocity, it had been soaked out of him in the 
brook. 

He never offered to run away, but would go “lop- 
ping” about the dooryard and the fields. It was not 
till he had frightened a number of horses that Tom 
received orders to chain him up—or kill him. 

After that, Tom kept him chained in a back lane, 
near agate that opened into the vegetable garden. 
Sitting on his haunches there, with his blunt head 
squat down betwixt his fat shoulders, he was about 
the grimmest object imaginable. 

We had relatives and friends living in the city 
who used to visit us summers, and it was from some 
one of these people, I think, that the bear first re- 
ceived his name of Cerberus,—a name we boys soon 
shortened to Serb. 

I remember that none of our city friends, particu- 
larly the young ladies, could be induced to go very 
near Serb. They feared a disposition to hug on his 
part. But he was really a harmless animal. The 
only indication of a bearish disposition he ever 
evinced was one night in October of that fall. 

When the cows and young stock were driven at 
dusk up the lane to the barnyard, they had a habit 
of bawling, in a very insulting way, as they passed 
Serb. They did not like the looks, and probably the 
smell of a bear. One little yearling bull in the herd 
was particularly aggressive. He would stop to paw, 
and lower his head as if he meant to gore Serb. 

On this particular night, Serb seemed to have made 
up his mind that he had received insults enough 
from that little bull. Without a note of warning, 
he made a bound at the animal. The yearling turned 
to run so quickly that Serb missed him, but grabbed 
his tail. Then it was jump, little bull,—hold on, 
Serb! 

The yearling bawled now in good earnest, and 
would have dragged Serb after him, but the chain 
held them both. 

Before Tom could run up the lane to put a stop to 
the fracas, Serb had taken about a foot of the bull’s 
tail completely off. 

Away went the yearling, shaking his stub. Serb 
stood licking his mouth, and trying to claw the long 
hairs out of it. The little bull was very civil to Serb 
after that, and carried the stump of his tail a little 
less aggressively. 

It would have been very easy to teach this bear 
tricks; and a great deal might have been made of 
him if any one had undertaken his education. For 
a handful of brown sugar, he would sit up and fold 
his paws, as solemn as a judge, and would catch 
sweet apples with great dexterity when they were 
tossed to him. 

As it drew near Christmas, we concluded to have 
some sport with Serb. Of course our neighbors were 
all acquainted with the animal, and not easily 
frightened by him. Our first joke was on the Wilbur 
girls, the evening before Christmas night. Tom and 
I were going to visit Ned, and it came into our 
minds to take Serb. So, taking a few lumps of su- 
gar, we led him by his chain—for he was a very 
obedient bear when he thought there was sugar 
near by—to the Wilbur's steps, made him sit up 
erect, and then knocked on the door and stood a lit- 
tle aside, 

Elsie came to the door with a candle. When she 
saw the bear sitting there and facing her, she 
screamed and ran, but immediately recollecting 
Serb, came back with a laugh. 

The next night was Christmas Eve. We conclud- 


ed we would rig Serb up and take him round to the 
neighbors houses as St. Nicholas. A time of it we 
had, too, rigging him. I recollect that we got an 
old “‘stove-pipe”’ hat to crowd upon his head, and a 
worn-out drab overcoat 'to throw over his shaggy 
shoulders. We chalked his face, and drew the legs 
of old stockings on his paws. As long as Serb could 
see sugar lumps in our hands he would submit to 
anything. 

When it was dark the following evening, we set 
off with him to make calls. Tom led him, Ned 
carried his old drab overcoat, and I carried his tall 
hat. And of all our boyhood escapades, I do not 
now remember anything so laughable as Serb play- 
ing St. Nicholas. 

On coming to a house, we would give Serb his su- 
gar lump to put him in good humor, then make him 
sit up on the door-steps, put on his tall hat, and en- 
velop him in the drab overcoat. One or the other 
of us would knock at the door and step aside. Folks 
would come to the door, and the exclamations and 
laughter were things for us to remember for months 
afterwards. 

The next day—Christmas day—we had still more 
sport by taking ‘erb to the village. In addition to 
his chalked face, tall hat and drab coat, we tied a 
white collar and cravat round his neck, and puta 
red belt round him, outside the coat, with a lot of 
old stockings stuffed with pop-corn hung to it. 

Tom filled a pung full of shavings for the bear to 
sit on, and harnessed his father’s steadiest horse into 
it. In this manner Serb rode into the village, sitting 
erect, and holding out a stocking, tied to one of his 
paws. On his hat we chalked, “St. Nicholas has 
come to town!”” 

The people first stared, then laughed. When we 
met a lady, Ned, from behind the bear, would raise 
Serb’s hat, and prompt him to hold out the stocking 
of pop-corn. 

There was no end of the merriment which this 
exhibition provoked. One young lady actually 
came up and patted him, after we had told her that 
he was good-natured. At that, Serb stuck his tongue 
out and lolled, with delight, no doubt. His red 
mouth and tongue, contrasting with his chalked face 





and white collar made one of the drollest sights 1 
ever witnessed, 

But it was not long before we had every boy in the 
village about us and after us. Some of these were 
rough fellows, and began to throw snowballs and to 
whoop. We had to put our horse into a gallop to 
get away from them. 

At the foot of Main Street, we turned about and 
galloped back again. As we were passing the tav- 
ern, two or three young men—not residents in the 
village, we thought,—hailed us, and came out to 
look at Serb. 

“What will you take for your play bear?” one of 
them at length asked. 

“T guess we don’t want to sell him,”’ Ned said. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” another cried out. “Say what 
you'll take.” * 

“Thirty dollars,” said Tom, determined to put it 
high enough. 

“We'll give you twenty-five,” said the first one 
who had spoken to us. 

Tom tried to induce them to give thirty. They 
wouldn’t do it. We then told them to take him at 
twenty-five. They paid the money, and hitched 
Serb for the time in the tavern stable. 

That was the last we ever saw of the bear. But we 
heard afterwards that these young men took him to 
the city, and on New Year’s night rigged him up in 
great style, and set him on the high seat of a 
“barge,”’ in which a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
with a band of music, hada grand ride. But I think 
they got the idea from us. 


~+>- 
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WELCOME HIM. 


Now gird your patient loins again, 
Your wasting torches trim! 

The chief of all the sons of men, 
Shall we not welcome Him? 

Fill all His courts with sacred songs, 
And from the temple wall 

Wave garlands o’er the joyful throngs 
That crowd His festival ? 





And still more freshly in the mind 
Store up the hopes sublime 

Which then were born for all mankind, 
So blessed was the time; 

And, underneath these hallowed eaves, 
A Saviour will be born 

In every heart that Him receives, 
On His triumphal morn. 


oe 


Forthe Companion. 


HOLIDAY EVENING DIVERSIONS. 

The long evenings have come again, and with 
them comes the demand for new social amusements. 
How may one agreeably lead and entertain an 
evening party? 

While invited friends are arriving at the house 
in the early part of an evening, and before you are 
quite ready to give attention to amusements that re- 
quire the attention of all, it is well to introduce a 
few simple puzzles,.which will afford an agreeable 
subject for conversation, and at once produce a flow 
of social feeling. 

The puzzles may be prepared on slips of paper 
before the evening, and be handed to guests as soon 
as the ceremony of formal introduction is over. 

The following may be of service, and may suggest 
others quite as interesting and pleasing: 


1st. Write your name in one letter. 











o * 
2d. Read the following surprising sentence: 
All O 
Ans.—Nothing after all. 





3d. Make one word of the letters of words new door. 

Ans.—One word. 

4th. Draw the following figure without taking the 
pencil from the paper or going over the same line 
twice. 


























5th. The following diagram represents a fort. It 
is surrounded by a ditch twenty feet wide. Some 
soldiers had been out late, and were afraid, on re- 
turning, to arouse the inmates. They had two 
boards, one eighteen feet in length, and one fifteen 
feet. How did they span the twenty-foot ditch ? 








FORT 
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In this way: 
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Sleight of Hand. 
A Rope Trick.—Have two pieces of rope exactly 





alike. Bring one piece with yon, and allow your 








friends to tie your hands and legs as closely as they 
can. You must assure them that you can free your- 
self in an instant, and will also show that the rope 
is whole and sound. This will seem impossible to 
them if you are tied securely. They will all think 
that you are caught now, sure. 

Allow yourself to be tied as closely as it can be 
done, when you go into an adjoining room, or you 
make the spectators leave you fora moment. Then 
you must cut away the rope by pressing it on a 
knife, which you have previously placed on the wall 
or elsewhere, with its blade out. By cutting one or 
two strands, you can generally slip out of the rest. 
Fling the pieces where they cannot be found, and 
bring out the rope you have, similar to the one you 
were tied with, triumphantly, and show it to the 
spectators when they return, This is very astonish- 
ing when well done. 

If they mark the rope, you must, of course, mark 
the duplicate in the same manner precisely, or you 
will be detected. Generally a nail driven firmly in 
the wall will loosen the rope so you can extricate 
yourself without cutting it. This is said to be the 
manner in which imposters perform the celebrated 
feat. - 

Mysterious DANCING Box.-—Make a hollow 
box, about an inch and a half deep and a foot 
square, and line the bottom of it with window-glass, 
or, better still, plate glass, and have a sheet of com- 
mon or plate glass for a cover. Cut out of paper 
varions figures in imitation of men, horses, etc., and 
put them, with a few small feathers and other light 
substances, in the box. Rub the surface of the 
cover with a warm, dry silk handkerchief, and in a 
few moments the figures, etc., will seem endowed 
with life, and dance about at a rapid rate, following 
every motion of the rubber. This simple electrical 
toy is very entertaining, and affords endless amuse- 
ment. 

A PALMING TRICK.—Borrow twenty one-cent 
pieces, which you display on a plate. Have six sim- 
ilar pieces concealed in your hand. Take the twen- 
ty pieces from the plate, adding to them five of the 
six pieces you have palmed, and hand them to one 
of the company to hold. Ask him to return five to 
you, which he does, supposing of course he only re- 
tains fifteen, though he really has twenty. Give the 
five pieces to another person to keep, adding the one 
piece you have in your hand, and put the siz pieces 
in his hand. You ask him to return one, and re- 
mind him he has only four left. Take the one piece, 
palm it, and pretend to place it in your left hand. 
Then, striking the left hand with your magic wand, 
command it to fly into the closed hand of the person 
holding, as he supposes, the four pieces. On his 
opening his hand, the cent will seem to have been 
transferred thither, to his astonishment. Now take 
the five pieces, palm them, pretend to pass to left 
hand, and bid them fly into the closed hand of the 
one holding the supposed fifteen, and whom you ask 
to return the full amount of twenty cents, much to 
the amazement of all. This trick shows the neces- 
sity of being dexterous in the art of palming; no 
trick is more effective than this, if only well done. 


A Sure Trick.—Arrange three hats on a table, 
and have three pieces of bread or candy, which you 
inform your friends you intend to place under any 
hat of the three they may designate. Carelessly 
holding the pieces of bread or candy in your hand, 
you must absently eat them, and then look aston- 
ished at what you’ve done, when probably the look- 
ers-on will laugh and guess you cannot do the trick 
now ; but you say you're bound to do it anyway, and 
ask them to pick out the hat they want you to place 
the three pieces under, which hat you coolly take up 
and place on your head, when the laugh is on your 
side. 


To SEND A GLASS THROUGH A TABLE.—This is 
one of the easiest and best |tricks performed, and 
yet, while quite easy to execute, the manner of its 
performance may be detected unless great care is 
taken. Any table willdo. Place your glass on the 
table carelessly. Sit down, and attract the attention 
of your audience by remarks on the wonderful 
trick you are about to perform, of sending a clear, 
sound glass through a board table. 

Cover the glass with a piece of paper, and press 
the paper closely around the glass until it is the ex- 
act shape of it. Then look sharply at your andi- 
ence, and try to attract their eyes to yourself, and 
while busy shaping the paper, draw it slightly 
towards you, and let the glass fall into your lap, 
which you can easily do without its making a noise 
or any one knowing it. The paper, of course, retains 
its shape, and the lookers-on suppose it must be 
there. Still pretending to shape the paper well over 
the glass, say, “Whist, presto, go!” and pressing 
the paper down suddenly, let the glass fall from 
your knees, and it will appear to have gone straight 
through the table. 


Charades by Two Sets of Actors. 

These are always interesting, and become exciting 
as they proceed. Ench set must try to produce a 
charade which the other cannot guess. The mean- 
ing of each syllable of the selected word must be 
acted, and the syllable itself must be spoken at least 
once in the acting. The whole word must be acted, 
and the word must be spoken at least once in the 
acting. The general scenes should be pre-arranged, 
but the conversation should be impromptu. 

The following words may be of service: 

1st. Dopo. 

Scene 1st. A music lesson in which do is sung. 

Scene 2d. A singing-school in which do is sung. 

Scene 3d. A natural-history class in which the sub- 
ject of the lesson is extinct birds, in which dodo is 
spoken. 
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2d. Pir-Grim (pilgrim). 

Scene 1st, A doctor’s office, in which a patient 
applies for a remedy. 

Scene 2d. A mistake in the prescription. 
wrong pill. A grim result. 

Scene 5d. A crusader or palmer in costume. 
Song, “Gaily the Troubadour.” 


The 


3d. INN-TELL-I-GENTS (intelligence). 

An inn scene.—A scene from William Tell.— 
—A caucus in which votes are taken by the an- 
swer “I,”’—Four gentlemen (gents) discussing the 
election.—The gentlemen at the telegraph-oflice 
receiving the latest intelligence. 

Simple Charades. 

One may next introduce charades in a single 
act. A young lady dressed in gray, eating from 
a small table, may answer for the word of four 
syllables,—ingratiate, in-gray-she-ate. A miss 
in a vest may represent a southern city,—Gal- 
veston. ‘Two lads, dressed like old men, or in 
continental costume, with quizzing glasses, bend- 
ing forward, and intently staring at each other, 
may represent a part of a house or 


Mind-Reading. 


This is excellent, and if well conducted will 
puzzle an audience for a long time, who will be 
likely again and again to demand its repetition, 
The person who conducts the exercise requires a 
confederate, who is to acknowledge the author- 
ship of the first message that is read. 

Distribute slips of paper. Say, ‘‘Please write 
a word or message clearly and distinctly on the 
slips, and I will get a friend to collect them. He 
will then place them on my forehead, standing 
behind me, and I will take them down one by 
one, Dut hefore T take each one down Iwill tell 
you what is written upon it. 

All write words or mes The confeder- 
ate collects them, approaches the mind-reader 
from behind, and passing them over his head, 
places them upon his forehead. The mind- 
reader holds them there. 


THE MIND-READER. 


The mind-reader runs his finger over the first 
slip of paper, and says (for example), “This mes- 
sage is ‘Merry Christmas.’ ’’? The confederate 
bows. The mind-reader takes down the slip of 
paper and lays it in his lap. 

The company suppose that he has taken down 
the slip on which is “Merry Christmas.” But 
he has not. He has taken down another, which 
he reads as he drops it in his lap. He now pre- 
tends to read the next slip of paper placed upon 
his forehead, passing his finger over it very care- 
fully. Ile calls out the word or message that is 
on the slip of paper he has just laid in his lap. 
It usually produces much astonishment. He 
takes down the slip, reads it as he lays it beside 
the other in his lap, and the message that he 
sees upon it he next reads apparently from the 
In this way he reads every mess: 


next slip. ge. 
We have seldom seen an audience more puzzled 


than by this process. 


Tableaux. 

A new exhibition of tableau, which is suitable 
for halls, churches, societies, ete., as well as for 
the parlor, has began to attract attention, and 
may be made very interesting. It consists of 
readings from ‘Nothing to Wear,’’ illustrated 
by tableaux of Miss Flora McFlimsy’s life and 
extravagance contrasted with scenes of destitu- 
tion, wretchedness and despair. The manager 
of such an exhibition would best select his own 
scenes and characters, after a caref:l study of 
the poem. Of conrse Miss Flora will be a very 
silly, overdvessed lady, and appear in various 
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affected attitudes. The intervals between the 
tableaux may be filled up with piano solos and 
songs appropriate to the scenes. Let easily rec- 
ognized opera airs follow Miss Flora’s appear- 


“FLORA.” 


ances, and such songs as “‘Homeless To-night,”’ 
“Out in the Cold,” and the popular song from 
“Ten Nights in the Bar-room,”’ beginning, 
“Father, dear father, come home with me now,” 
may be introduced. This exhibition is not only 
novel, but its influence is good. H. B. 


—_—_—__~o» -__—_. 


INELIGIBLE CANDIDATES. 

The closeness and doubt of the Presidential 
election have given rise to many questions and 
party devices, for which, in previous elections, 
there has been no occasion, Each party has 
been very anxious that its candidates should be 
counted in, and both parties have been indus- 
triously trying to find a way to effect this. 

Thus we have seen both of them busy search- 
ing narrowly into the “eligibility’’ of the Elect- 
ors who have been voted for in the different 
States. The Constitution declares certain per- 
sons disqualified from serving as Electors for 
President and Vice-President; namely, ‘No per- 
sons holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States,’ and no “Senator or Representa- 
tive’ in Congress can serve as an Elector, 

Each party has been trying to find that the 
other has chosen, in this or that State, Electors 
thus disqualified, and therefore “‘ineligible.”’ 

This word means, literally, “‘incapable of being 
elected.”” In practice, however, anybody may 
be elected to any‘office, but only those who have 
certain qualifications can serve in an office. For 
example, a member of Congress must be twen- 
ty-five years of age; but a man of twenty-four 
may be elected. This happened only a few 
years ago. John Young Brown was elected to 
Congress from Kentucky before he reached the 
required age. Tle was “ineligible,’’ yet he was 
elected; and when he became twenty-five years 
old, he was admitted to his seat. 

It has become a custom in all the enlightened 
nations to treat the election to office of a disqual- 
ified person as of no effect. dt is considered 
that the majority should rule, and that a mis- 
take in choosing a candidate who cannot serve, 
should not give the power to the minority. This 
is just and right. 

Suppose, for instance, the law said that only 
persons worth a certain amout of property should 
be qualified to hold a particular office. It would 
be very hard upon the majority of persons vot- 
ing, if the office should be given to the opposing 
candidate because the person elected, though 
reputed rich, should be found after the election 
to have less than the required amount of prop- 
erty. 

While this is the rule of nearly if not quite all 
governnents at a first election, the practice dif- 
fers with regard to subsequent elections. There 
is to-day a member of the British Parliament 
who was really defeated by an immense major- 
ity. 

John Mitchell was once a leader of Irish agi- 
tators. For his political offences he was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to transportation for a 
term of years. Before the sentence had expired, 
he escaped and came to this country to live. 

Last year, one of the members of Parliament 
for Tipperary resigned, and the Home Rule party 
made Mitchell their candidate. He sailed for 
Ireland while the contest was going on, and ar- 
rived at Queenstown on the day after he had 
been triumphantly elected by a large majority. 

As an eseaped convict, Mitchell was ineligible. 
The voters were really aware of the fact, and 
their act was a defiance of England. But the 
government pursued the usual course, It acted 
as if it supposed that the voters did not know 
that Mitchell could not take his seat, and ordered 
a new election. 

Mitchell again voted for and elected. 
Then the government acted upon the theory 


was 





which has been accepted in Great Britain, that 
votes given to a person known to be ineligible 
are no votes at all. Notice had been given to 
the people of Tipperary that Mitchell would not 
be allowed to take his seat. To elect him a sec- 
ond time was an act of deliberate obstinacy. 
His opponent, who had received only a few votes, 
was admitted to the seat. 

Our American theory is different. We hold 
that a constituency has a right, if it so resolves, 
not to be represented at all. If an ineligible 
person is chosen by mistake, the voters have a 
chance to correct their error by a new election. 
If, after this, they again choose the same man, 
it is taken for granted that they do not wish to 
be represented. In no case is the candidate who 
received only a minority of votes declared 
elected. 

This has always been the custom in the United 
States, acted upon by all parties; and, as it is 
founded upon justice, it is to be hoped that it 
will not be departed from, even in the excite- 
ment of a closely-contested Presidential election. 
History teaches that no party ever violates right 
and justice, without finding, in a few short years, 
its own unjust action turned against it. 


HE SHALL REST. 


He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
ie had played for her ladyship’s whim, 

Till the poor little head was heavy 

And the poor little brain would swim. 
And the face grew peaked and eerie, 

And the large eyes strange and bright. 
And they said—too late—“He is weary! 

He shall rest for, at least, to-night !”” 





But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 
With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 
’T was a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed: 
“Make room fora tired Jittle fellow, 
Kind God !”—was the last that he said. 
Cornhill Magazine. 
——__—___+2> ——_—_—__—— 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
“Once more the rapid, fleeting year 
Has brought Old Christmas to the door.”’ 

The season of Christmas festivity, peculiarly 
graced by that ‘‘peace on earth, good will to 
men,”’” which He whose birth it celebrates so 
lovingly enjoined upon us, has come round 
again, bringing a happy reunion of families, 
pleasant greetings of old friends, the healing of 
old quarrels, and a broad, warm spirit of love 
and harmony, which is the best of all inspira- 
tions to good cheer and innocent, hearty merri- 
ment. 

It is a pleasant thought that everywhere 
through the world multitudes are engaged, at 
this time in commemorating the birth of Christ, 


at once with thankful devotions and with blithe | 


rejoicings; that now there is scarcely a corner 
of the earth where some one is not taking part 
in joyous observance of this day. 

The Christmas customs which are followed 
here, and there are many of them, are very an- 
cient. Some have even been borrowed from pa- 
gan times, before Christ came upon earth. The 
hanging of the ;mistletoe, in England, was de- 
rived from an incident in the marriages of the 
half mythical old Druids; while the use of holly 
and ivy is taken from the Greeks and Romans, 
who graced the tables of their feasts with these 
bright evergreens. 

How curious the contrast, however, between 
the ways of celebrating Christmas among the 
different nations! What changes have come 
over the spirit of the festival here and there! 

We in America have received many, if not 
most, of our Christmas customs from our parent 
country, ‘‘merrie England;”’ but in England 
Christmas is no longer the day of games and fine 
old traditional ceremonies it once was. It is 
rarely that the yule-log is burned nowadays, or 
that the “lord of misrule’’ is chosen to exercise 
his merry despotism in the household; and 
whereas the Christmas games, in the times of 
good Queen Bess, lasted for more than a month, 
a week is all the modern, money-making English 
can devote to it. 

While Christmas has been growing less festal 
in England, it has been spreading wider and 
wider among us, until now all Americans, from 


ocean to ocean and gulf to gulf, take part in the 


observance of the day. 

Our Puritan fathers, who were so afraid of cel- 
ebrating the day that, on their first Christmas 
spent on this continent, they set vigorously to 
work building “‘ye first house,”’ would be amazed 


indeed could they look upon the millions of! 


American homes all over the land, with their 
groaning tables, their laughter, their displays of 
presents, on the modern Christmas day. 

We enjoy our Christmas within doors, since 
without, the day is apt to be frosty and biting, 
and most often the ground is shrouded in snow. 


Yet we may be said to enjoy the “‘golden mean.”’ | 


Tt is neither too cold nor too warm, with us, to 
enjoy ourselves, 
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While we sit by the rearing fire, in snug par- 
lor or sitting-room, we can think that far away 
on the other side of the globe, people are cele- 
brating Christmas beneath a hot and blazing sup, 

There is no spot where Christmas is more 
heartily honored than in Australia; yet there jt 
has to be enjoyed with the thermometer at 109 
degrees in the shade. Think of Christmas being 
hotter than the Fourth of July! Think of cele. 

| brating it out upon banks of rich green grass, 
under the shade of gorgeous foliage, with birds 
of brilliant plumage perched upon the branches, 
and singing rich and thrilling Christmas songs! 
| Think, too, of being obliged to fan yourself to 
| keep cool, and to stop every moment, while eat- 
ing your Christmas dinner, to brush away the 
flies and mosquitoes which swarm about you, 
| insisting on sharing the good fare! 

Very different is the Christmas festivity en. 
joyed in the bleak and freezing regions of north. 
ern Russia, There the merry-makers have to 
| take as good care to keep warm as the Austra. 
| lians do to keep reasonably cool. 
| Probably the Christmas customs of rural Rus- 
| sia are the oldest now celebrated in the world; 
lit is in Russia, of all countries, that these cus- 
toms are kept up with all their ancient enthu- 
siasm and significance. 

There the people in the country begin to pre- 

pare for Christmas as early as in November. 
Certain houses, belonging to rich and hospitable 
families, are chosen as the scene of the mery- 
making, whither the rich to which the families 
belong are invited, in great state, by the nurses, 
who are the envoys on these occasions. Christ- 
mas in Russia is, above all, a maidens’ festival. 
When the guests arrive at the house, the mai- 
dens are separated from the rest, and are provid- 
ed with a single room, where they all sleep to- 
gether. They are treated with especial honor 
from beginning to end. The hostess selects a 
young gallant for each, who is called her “elect- 
ed,”’ and after certain customs have been gone 
through, the ‘‘elected’’ are admitted to see and 
| pay attentions to the maidens they have been 
| chosen to consort with. 
| Many are the quaint customs and songs of the 
| Russian Christmas, which can only be hinted at 
| here. 
} But nowhere is Christmas the occasion of 
| more real enjoyment and content than with us, 
| though few and simple the customs with which 
l we celebrate it. It is right for us to derive all 
the innocent pleasure possible from the happy 
season, not forgetting, the while, how solemn 
and glorious is the event which we thus joyously 
commemorate, with its beautiful lesson of “‘love 
to our fellow man.” 





—___+o»+—___—_ 


NAPOLEON’S MANNERS. 

In his “History of Napoleon I.,’’ Lanfrey quotes 
Talleyrand as saying, “What a pity that such a great 
man should have been so badly brought up!” Ma- 
caulay, in comparing Napoleon to Cesar, says that 
Cxsar was greatly his superior in one point,—he was 
a perfect gentleman. When he wished to please, 
Napoleon was too familiar, especially to those who 
were admitted into his intimacy. 

Mineval, his former secretary, represents him as 
pulling the ears of his friends, sometimes hard 
enough to make the blood flow, giving them aslap 
on the cheek, at times even sitting on their knees. 
These acts of graciousness were marks of special 
kindness with him, and men of the highest rank, in- 
stead of resisting, 23 wanting in respect, were proud 
of such tokens of favor. 2 

“A great deal of the Corsican,” says Lanfrey, 
“still remained in him. .. . He had retained even 
certain superstitions of his countrymen. He whose 
only religion was a faith, more affected, often, than 
real, in his star, was sometimes seen, says Mineval, 
suddenly to make an involuntary sign of the cross 
on the announcement of some great danger or some 
grave event.” 

He had the superstitious mistrust of the Corsican, 
and once refused to eat with a monarch, lest it 
should bind him to always treat that monarch asa 
friend. “It was noticed that during the nineteen 
days that the two Emperors spent together, in the 
midst of effusions of the tenderest friendship, Alex- 
ander took his meals every day with Napoleon, but 
Napoleon never once broke bread with Alexander. 

———— 
NARROW STREETS, 

In American cities, especially in the newer ones 
the streets are generally broad, having a wide road- 
way, and convenient sidewalks, In Boston, and 
‘some of the older cities, millions of dollars have 
been spent to widen streets originally narrow. Mod 
ern habits of business require ample space for the 
moving of goods and merchandise. ‘ 

But in the East, the habits of the people are dif- 
ferent, and the streets are made on a plan wholly 
| unlike those of four own cities. There are no side- 
walks, and foot-passengers must jog on by the side 
| of beasts of burden, as best they may. In some 
large Oriental cities, an American wonders how 
business can be done, or goods transported, for the 
streets seem too narrow to admit any vehicle & 
large animals. : 

A traveller in India expresses his astonishment ™ 
| visiting Benares, one of the ancient and populous 
| cities of that country. In looking down on it from 





| 
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an eminence, it seems to be a solid mass of houses, 
without any intersecting streets. On entering it, 
the streets are found to be only four feet wide, with 
houses on either side four and five stories high. 
Dwellings so crowded together must be dark aud 
unhealthy, one would think, and a fire breaking out 
could hardly be extinguished until it had destroyed 
muuch property. i 


~+~>- 
> 





REPAIRING AN ACCIDENT. 

Most of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with 
the anecdote of Newton and his pet dog Diamond. 
After the publication of his great work, the “Prin- 
cipia,”’ Newton turned his attention to chemistry, 
spending a long time in its study, and writing out 
his observations and discoveries. One day, when 
the philosopher was at church, Diamond turned 
over a lighted candle, which set fire to all the papers 
on Which his work was written. 

When Sir Isaac returned and found the charred 
heap, he exclaimed, with admirable self-command, 
“Oh, Diamond, Diamond, thou little thinkest the 
mischief thou hast done!’ But the philosopher's 
grief at the loss of his work is said to have affected 
his brain, for though he lived forty years after the 
accident, and published several editions of his ! 
works, he never made any more great discoveries. 

We have recalled the incident in order to contrast | 
its effect with the influence of a similar accident on 
an American jurist, 

In 1821, the Legislature of Louisiana elected Ed- 
ward Livingston to revise the entire system of crim- 
inal law of the State. Accepting the trust, he gave 
himself for two years to the preparation of a code 
of criminal law, in both the French and English 
languages. He had given the final touches to the 
manuscript. A copy, for the printer, had been | 
made, fifty or sixty pages of which were in his hands, | 

One night, Mr. Livingston sat up. to one o’clock to 
finish the task of comparing the two papers. He 
retired to rest, and in two or three hours was awoke 
by the cry of fire. He rushed to the writing-room, 
where it had broken out, to find both draught and 
copy of his code reduced to ashes. Great was his | 
dismay, though outwardly the serenity of his de- | 
meanor was unruffled. He soothed his wife and | 
daughter, who were in the greatest distress at the | 
loss, and the night after the accident sat up until | 
three o’clock, working to reproduce the burnt code. 
He was then sixty years of age, but in two years he 
had completed the reproduction of his great work, 
of which an English jurist said that it showed Liv- | 
ingston to be “the first legal genius of modern 
times.” 


aes Tarlac aca 
PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 

Mr. Prescott, the historian, was one of the gayest 
and most sociable of men. His ready humor and 
exuberant spirits and genial manner made him a 
general favorite in society, and no one seemed to 
fecl a warmer interest in the common matters of so- 
cial life. An intimate friend says of him, “I never 
knew a person who had so much capacity for enjoy- 
ment; and Inever knew one who had a greater love 
for it.” To common observer, he might have ap- 
peared a worldly man, wholly absorbed in social 
pleasures, and enjoying the present hour, as if life 
had no graver duties, ‘ 

But it is well known that he had an iron%will, was 
an industrious literary worker, and surmounted ob- 
stacles that would have appalled ordinary men. It 
is not so well known, however, that behind this gay- 
ety lay concealed a profound and earnest religious 
spirit. For thirty years he was in the habit of de- 
voting one hour of every Sabbath to an unsparing 
self-examination. In this hour he reviewed care- 
fully the whole week, from its first hour to its last. 

“He sought,” says the same friend, “by this in- 
vestigation, to know where he had been wrong or 
<; what purpose needed to be strengthened, or 
what new resolution to be formed, that the past 
might throw a guiding light on the future. Lregard 
this as one of the causes of his continued improve- 
ment, of his unfaltering progress, in all his rela- 
tions, as a scholar, or to his family, to his friends, 
and to society.” 
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SAVED BUT UNGRATEFUL. 
An amusing incident once happened to Edward 
Livingston, the noted jurist, which humorously il- 
lustrated Wordsworth’s lines on ingratitude. 





| rich or poor, are only mendicants, living on what 


| actually gone to work, and perhaps it is quite as un- | 


| opened an Intelligence Office and “hung out her 


| rich relation assistance, so she started a table d’ hote 


bank, and stole $260,000. The medal was lying in a! 
trunk containing gold coin. All the coin was stolen, | 
but the medal, though taken out of its case,—marked 
with Gen. Scott’s name,—to gratify curiosity, was 
left. 

A few years Jater, when the robbers had served 
out their sentence in prison, Gen. Scott, while on 
board of a Hudson River steamboat, was robbed by 
pickpockets of his pocket-book, containing $140 in 
bank-bills. One of the bank robbers, hearing of | 
the loss, visited the fraternity of pickpockets, and | 
threatened to send the whole gang to the State- 
prison, if the money was not returned, 

“When in the City Bank,” he said to them, “Isaw 
Scott’s gold medal, but 7 was not such a villain as 
to rob a gallant soldier.” 

In a day or two, the money was returned by “Old | 
Hays,” then the high constable. The pickpockets | 
would not trust the word of “Old Hays,” and to | 


show that he had not kept the money, he was re- | 


quired to produce Gen. Scott’s written receipt, | 


| which was given. 
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NOBILITY EARNING THEIR LIVING, 
People who do not work, or earn anything, be they 


others earn. It is mentioned as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that some of the Brahmins of India have 


expected that some of the French nobility are learn- | 
ing how to get their 6wn living. A Madame of many 
titles, La Vicomtesse d’ Anglars de la Croy de Cas- 
tries, cousin to McMahon, the ruler of France, has 


shingle ;” and a correspondent mentions the parallel 
case of the widow of Gen. Ripert; 


This lady, reduced to a very slender pension, had 
vainly solicited of Government a pension, and of a 


in the Rue Basse du Rampart, having on the sign- 
board, 

“Dinners given at three francs a head by Mme. 
Widow Ripert, sister of M. Thiers, ex-President of 
the Ministerial Council.” 

And excellent dinners they were. Gen. Ripert’s 
widow directed the cooking and aided in the service, 
At the end, dressed in a cotton gown and muslin cap, 
and wearing an apron with a pair of pockets, she col- 
lected the money due from her customers, each of 
whom she hoped was satisfied with what she had set 
before him. 

She was the height and figure of her illustrious 
brother. She wore spectacles, waddled in walking, 
had short, spatula hands, and was so like him in 
face that he, dressed in woman’s clothes, could have 
passed for her in her own house. The patrons were 
very sorry when Thiers gave her an annuity to en- 
able her to retire from business, for she had an ad- 
ministrative genius, and was one of the best cooks 
in Paris. 





FRIGHTENED. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt in “A Colorado Road,” one of 
her sketches in the Atlantic Monthly, tells how she 
was amused by the actions of a dog that had never 
seen a woman, 


A half mile further on we came upon the camp of 
the men who were building the road. “Camp” isan 
elastic word. In this case it meant merely a small 
pine grove, two big fires and some piles of blankets. 
Here the road ceased. As we halted, three dogs 
came bounding towards us, barking most furiously. 
One of them stopped suddenly, put her tail between 
oe Ee with a pitiful yelp of terror turned and 
fled. 

I walked slowly after her; she would look back 
over her shoulder, turn, make one or two lunges at 
me, barking shrilly, then with the same yelp of ter- 
ror run swiftly away; at last she grew brave enough 
to keep her face towards me, but continually backed 
away, alternating her bark of defiance with her yelp 
of terror in a way which was irresistibly ludicrous. 
We were utterly perplexed by her behavior until her 
master, as soon as he could speak for laughing, ex- 
plained it. 

“Yersee, that ’ere dog's never seen a woman afore! 
She was reared in the woods, an’ I hain’t never took 
her nowhers, an’ thet’s jest the fact on’t; she dunno 
what to make of a woman.” 

It grew droller and droller. The other dogs were 
our good friends at once, leaped about us, snuffed us, 
and licked our hands as we spoke to them. Poor 
Bowser hung back and barked furiously with warn- 
ing and menace whenever I patted one of the other 
dogs, but if I took a step nearer her she howled and 
fled in the most abject way. 


——_+@>—_—__—_——__ 
STORY OF A SILVER BASIN. 
The honesty that cannot return unclaimed wealth, 


vindicates itself by refusing to make gain of it. 
This conscientious principle has been the source of 





“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 

\las! the ingratitude of men 
Ilath oftener left me mourning.” 

Mr. Livingston was walking one day on the levee 
at New Orleans, and amusing himself by watching 
a man, in a little canoe, crossing the river. Sud- 
denly the boat rolled over, and the man fell into the 
river. Mr. Livingston, seeing that the man could 
not swim, threw off his coat and jnmped in. He 
got hold of the man just as he was sinking, and 
brought him to the boat, which was righted. 

“IIe seized the side,’ said Mr. Livingston, in tell- 
ing the anecdote, “and, clambering in, rowed off 
without looking at me, I suppose because I had not 
been properly introduced to him. I was left to find 
the shore as best I could, which, loaded as I was 
With clothes and boots, was no easy matter.” 


+o 
HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 

An old adage, which affirms that “there is honor 
Anong thieves,” received some thirty years ago two 
singular illustrations. The gold medal voted to 
Gen. Scott by Congress, for his victories, had been 
deposited in the City Bank of New York, for safe 
keeping, One night, two thieyes broke jnto the 








many curious and valuable gifts in religion and 
| charity. 

| Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., at a 
| meeting of the Centre church of that city, related 
| the history of the silver basin which is used in the 
| baptismal service of the church. The basin was 
presented to the church in the year 1735_by Jeremi- 
ah Atwater, who was at that time a New Haven 
merchant, buying his supplies in Boston, and receiv- 
ing them from that place by vessel. 

| Among the goods received were several nail-casks, 
| one of which, under a layer of nails at each end, was 
| found to be lined with silver dollars. Mr. Atwater, 
| who was a conscientious man, immediately wrote to 
| the Boston merchant that there must be some mis- 
| take in the invoice of nails, as some of the casks con- 
| tained other articles beside nails. It was promptly 
| answered that the supposed nails were bought for 
| nails, sold for nails, and nails they must be. Mr. 
| Atwater then melted the silver, and had made from 
it the silver basin which he presented to the Centre 
church, 











“THANKS!” 

There is a word which is so used by thousands as 

to cause refined persons to feel as they do when 
| some one files a saw near them. The New York 
Evening Mail thus berates its use: 


“Thanks!” It is a vile phrase, but one that is 
heard everywhere. Give a lady a seat—“Thanks!” 





smoker a light —“Thanks!"’ Two ladies meet — 
“Howdy? Thanks!’ Two men part—‘Ta! ta! 
Thanks!’ Jane takes a basket to Bridget — 
“Thanks!” Jones treads on Smith’s corns—*Hurt 
you?” “No—thanks!” Not a word, syllable or 
letter more or less than “thanks!” for any occasion, 
and “thanks!’’ everywhere. By-and-by the kicked 
dog will howl] “thanks!” and the cat whose candal 


appendage has been rudely pulled, will mew 
“thanks!” It is time such “thanks” giving was 
over. 


— ~?> a 


“DI DO DUM.” 
The following corruption of an old story is going | 
the rounds: 


A gentleman once remarking in company that he | 
could make an impromptu rhyme upon any words 
that might be given to him, was requested to try his 
powers upon Di Do Dum, whereupon he gave the 
following: 

“When Dido’s lover would not to Dido come, 
Dido sat moping, and was Dido dumb.” 


The original, says the Boston Advertiser, is much 
better :* 

Porson, the famous scholar and wit, was once 
challenged in a company of wits to make a = ona 


Latin gerund. He responded, without a break in 
the conversation: 


“When Dido found Zneas would not come, | 
She wept in silence, and was Dido dumb.” 


— +> - —. 





“I THINK NOT.” 
Lawyers often try to be very sharp when cross-ex- 


| amining a witness, but sometimes the edge of their | 


attempts is taken off, as, for instance, in this case | 
reported by the Pittsfield Eagle: 


When the witness was testifying, the other day, 
he replied to a question, “I think not, sir.” “I don’t 
want to know what you think!” thundered the law- 
yer. “Well,” said the witness, “I’m thinking, under 
oath, and that’s as nearas I can tellyou.” That was 
something new, and the smile went round, and then 
somebody suggested that possibly it might be a good 
thing for lawyers, oe and some editors 
to do their thinking under oath. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


Do you want a fascinating employment? 
Do you want to beautify your home? 

Do you want to earn money ? 

Do you want to encourage home industry ? 
Do you want a useful gift for the children? 


Then procure the 


SPRING STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


With it you can earn money. 

With it you can adorn home. 

With it you encourage home industry. 

With it you have a fascinating employment. 

With it you please the children. 

Tens of thousands of men, women and children are now 
using our Bracket Saw. It will earn its price ina few 


hours. 
TERRY MASON & CO. 





THE IMPROVED CENTENNIAL 
BRACKET SAW, only $450. 





This Foot-Power Jig Saw, invented by Shipman & 
Binder,” has met with deserving suecess. First, It is 
cheap, yet practical. Second, It gives satisfaction. With 
ita great amount of good work can be done, 

The Saw stands thirty-six inches from the top of the 
frame to the floor. It swings sixteen inches in its clear, 
and will make 650 strokes per minute, It will hold firmly 
blades from No. 0 to 10. We will send this Saw toany 
| address, with twenty-five designs and four Saw Blades, on 
receipt of $450. Send all orders to 

Send stamp for circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





| (sometimes), Give a baby 9 toy~“Tanks!” Give a 





' T 
a.t| 4 MUSICAL GEMS. 
1.—Footsteps at the Gate. 
4 2.—Elva March. 
FOR 3.—Kneeling at the Threshold. 
4.—Gentle Words at Home. 
20 1, 3and 4 are Songs with Quartette and Chorus, 
and accompaniments to each for pianoforte or 
CTS, | cabinet organ, and are among the mosi beautiful 
(musical publications out. Truly ** Gems.”’ 
We send all 4 by mail, 2¥ aid, for 20 cents. 
MERCANTI J 











JE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Fifty pages—300 Ilustrations, with Descriptions of thon- 
sands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the world, and 
the way to grow them—all for a Two CENT postage stamp. 
Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 

_ Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


YNAME OF NATIONS. The best game Jor ihe 

E social circle. Old and young are delighted With it. 
Makes home attractive. Is'a marvel of amusement aud 
instruction. Nothing better for the long winter nights. 
The game consists of 52 cards, all beautifully printed. 
Second Edition ready. Pricereduced. Only 25 cents per 
game, post-paid. UNION GAME CO., Bedford Ind. 








“This book is a nece y for the thonsands who will 
take up this new, pretty and useful pursuit.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Sorrento and Inlaid Work 

for Amateurs. 
By Artutr Horr, 

A practical manual of Scroll-Saw- 

ing, Overlaying, Polishing, Inlay- 

ing, Silhouettes and Home Orna- 

mentation, Containing 50 full-sized 

Designs, new and beautiful. The 

designs are worth more than price 

of book. Elegantly bound, &vo. 
For sale by booksellers generally. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, $150. Descriptive Circular mailed to any 
address. JOHN WILKINSON, 55 Lake Street, Chicago. 
THE PUBLISHER OF 


EY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every subscriber, whether single 

orin a club, who pays in advance for 1877, and remits di- 

rect to this office, a copy of 

: THER’ OY. 

The handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his 

patrons. Price $3 per year. Address 

L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portraits, ete., drawn by machinery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail ae 
50c. Agents wanted. Smithograph Mf'g 
Co., 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


 FERRILUDE. 


A Charming and Instructive Amusement for 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CIRCLE, 

Very Popular. Send Fifty Cents for it, and Three Cent 

Stamp for full ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all our Par- 

LOR GAMEs. 

NOYES, SNOW & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Successors to West & Lee Game,.Co. 


THE Whispering Cord; or Lovers?’ 
Telegraph. Bir est thing yet . Just 
out!! 11,000 sold first week !!! -With 
this instrument two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other 100 
fect apart. You can stand in the gar- 
den and talk with your swectheart (in 

| the softest whisper) from the upper 


story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can’t hear a 
word, At anes and _ social gatherings they produco 
uproarous laughter. Price, with ear-drum, speaking 
tube, and directions, all complete, 15 cents a pair ; Balt, 
25 cts; doz. pair, $1.25. Mailed post_paid. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 Ann St., 
New York. P, 0, Box 4614. (>> Beware of imitations. 


~ FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 
The Best and ONLY Cheap Steel Skates Made. 


Beware of worthless imitations, which are only common 
cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


(Mention the Companion.) Florence, Mass. 








=~ 
ier Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


as, D bility & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS Propre. Canton, lass 


FULL 
LISTS 
FREE. 


‘ nr) KT NEY y4) 
FOREIGN STAMPS. 
For either of the following: 

60 Rare Foreign Stamps; the best Il- 

lustrated Stamp Catalogue; a good 

Stamp Album; the Flags of all Na- 
W. LOCKE, 7 


tions. A. ° » 7) Madison 


Street, Chicago, Tl. 










GET THE I 
Young America Pr © the best 
Presses from $2 to $175. > Centen 
nial! Just the Pr soys! $2. 





Complete printing-oftice, $5. Before 
you buy, send $e stamp for new comp. 
Ill. Catalogue to D. W. WATSON, 


73 Cornhill, Boston. 


F. TRIFET, 


61 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest established dealer in 
| 


OREIGN TAMPS 
F Circulars, 3c. S Catalogues, 25c. 
(Exclusively) in America. 














Yonth’s Companion Office, , 
41 Temple Place, t | Boston, Mass, 


60 varieties, 28c; 
300 varieties, 8260. All IDS | 
COLGATE & 60.’S 
a 
Violet | ne tender and delicate odor of 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
. | hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 
Water | able. Sold in half-pint bottles by all druggists 
manie, cents; Bouquets, Fruits, 
Ae Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c 
- 4m 
PHELPS, BROS, & CO., 125 rborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


All stamps genuine. 
reebly-gathered violets is exhaled 
Toilet : 
one 

aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 
DECALCOMANIE. 
30 Decalco: 25 

ibossed Pictures, laces and small, 25 cents. 














For the Companion. 


OUR SAVIOUR’S NATIVITY. 
O’er Judah’s brown mountains bright moonbeams were 


ted, 
Through Mamre’s fair valley strange quiet prevailed, 
Far higher seemed Tabor’s green pyramid lifted, 
White = like spread pinions, o’er Jordan’s stream 
Sailed, 
Some shepherds were watching, some singing or praying, 
While o’er them, bright shielded, moved star after star; 
All things were in silence, no folds were far straying, 
Nor howled the flerce night-wolf anear or afar. | 
When lo! sudden glory around them was burning, 
With rainbows flame-shattered the firmament blazed; 
Heaven's pearly gates oped to their vision upturning, 
And armies celestial appeared as they gazed. 
“Fear not,” spoke an angel; “I bring you good tidings, 
For great joy shall be to all people this day; 
In city of David a God is abiding, 
The Christ of the world in a manger they lay!” 
The great host descended, the All-Giver praising, 
Che chorus rang out, “Alleluia! Amen!” 
From the first to the dome of the third heaven raising, 
The announcement of peace and good-will toward men! 
A star trails its splendor, a night-sun, grand, peerless ! 
rhe magi to Bethlehem march with delight; 
The tomb's mystic shadows no longer seemed cheerless 
As the babe, heaven heralded, gladdened their sight! 
As sweet as the air o’er Sharon’s plain sighing, 
As pure as the drops that from [oreb did spring, 
Were the smiles and the tears of the infant there ly ing, 
Immanuel, Comforter, Saviour and King! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 




















“cor - 
For the Companion. 
HER MOTHER’S PORTRAIT. 


Next to penitent faith in the Man of Calvary, 
the suddenly returning memory of a good moth- | 
er’s love, is mighty to arrest a descending soul, 
and redeem a life’s lost hope. 

Some years ago, a young girl, the daughter of | 
a Christian home in one of our great cities, was 
suddenly missed, and could not be found. In 
anguish her mother pursued the search for her 
week after week and month after month, but 
gained no sight or tidings of her lost child. 

A knowledge of the evil influences and evil 
company, Which she had too much reason to be- | 
lieve had tempted the girl away, was the only | 
guide she had; and she spent days and nights of 
weary agony visiting places where only victori- | 
ous love could have given her courage to enter. 

But years passed away, and still her quest was 


vain. All who knew and pitied her sorrow be- 
lieved that her daughter was gone forever. But 
the faithful mother would not despair. She 


could not give up her child. 
\ thought came to her—like a 
from 


suggestion 
heaven. She would try one expedient 
She had her own portrait painted, and 
obiained permission to hang it wp in the chapel 
of « mission-house. Possibly the wandering girl 
might find her way there, and see it, and be 
won home again, 


more, 


The doors of this room were always open at 
midnight, and often sinful and miserable women 
came there for the charity of food that was 
given, or broken-hearted, for the 
prayers and kind counsel that would help them 
back to the right way. 


sometimes, 


Long time the picture hung on the wall un- 
owned, silently waiting, and apparently wait- 
ing in vain. At last, one night, a poorly-clad, 
haggard-looking young woman entered the place, 
ate hungrily the lunch that was provided, thrust 
into her pocket the little tracts which were of- 
fered her, and was turning to go away, when 
her eye caught sight of the portrait. She stood 
transtixed, staring like one in a waking dream. 
Then the great tears began to fall. In another 
moment she had sank sobbing on the floor,— 

“My mother! my mother! my mother!” 

Well could Cowper's apostrophe over his own 
mother’s picture have echoed then the feeling of | 
the unhappy daughter: | 

“O that those lips had language! Life has passed 

With me but roughly sinee IT saw thee last, 

Hovers thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing one, 

Wretch even now, life’s journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou giv’st me, though unfelt, a kiss, 

Perhaps a tear 

Ah, that maternal smile! 


It answers ‘Yes, 
And it was the assurance that her mother still 
loved her which melted that wanderer’s heart | 
and led her to She was taken to 
her home, never to go back to her evil life again. 
There is double assurance of love, in the suf-| 


repentance, 


fering face that smiles on every sinner, who 
lifts his eyes to the Cross, It is Love Divine, 
and it whispers, “Go and sin no more,” 
- oe 
FINE WRITING. 


irase denotes (in criticism) a style of 





This pl 
composition very ambitious and “ornate’’—the 


laboriously beautiful style. But in this 


case, 


| while, [ motioned 


| being in writing or scolding. 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





DEC. 28, 1876, 








| the ‘‘fine’’ is literally little, and possibly quite 
as uscless. 


There is a drawing of the head of Charles II. 
in the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
wholly composed of minute written characters 
which, at a small distance, resemble the lines of 
an engraving. The head and ruff are said to 
contain the book of Psalms, the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Again, in the British Museum 
is a portrait of Queen Anne, not bigger than the 
}hand. On this drawing are a number of lines 
| and scratches, which, it is asserted, include the 
entire contents of a thin folio, 
+> ——— 

*“BOARDING ROUND.” 

Probably few teachers of the present time 

would exchange their conveniences for the in- 


| conveniences of ‘boarding round,’’—going home 


with their scholars (as used to be the custom) by 
turns, till every family in the ‘‘district’’ was 
visited. That old plan, however, had its com- 
pensations, for it made the teacher and pupils 
better acquainted, and made a good understand- 
ing between teacher and parents. A correspon- 
dent of the New York Methodist recalls some 
personal experiences of this old country fashion 
in Pennsylvania: 


More than necessary preparation was often 


| made when families expected the teacher to 


board with them fora week. On reaching their 


| homes, the children would first show me what 


interested them,—their water-wheels or rabbit- 
traps; after entering the house, their books, es- 
pecially any that had pictures in, or were pres- 
ents. Pleasant evenings were passed in many 
families in conversations and helping the children 
along in their lessons for the next day; the room 
was made cheerful by tallow candles and a QJaz- 
ing fire of pine knots. 

With some families the grinding of the coffee 
in the morning was the signal-bell to arouse and 
have us get ready for breakfast. At one place, 
after going down stairs and out of doors a little 
as though I wanted some wa- 
ter to wash, and asked the man of the house 
where I could wash. 

“Down to the brook,’ he said, pointing in 
that direction; and down to the brook I went, 
where was plenty of water, washed and re- 
turned, seeing that was the way they did. 

One of the best boarding-places was at a log 
house, not a cabin, but a good house, where 
lived asturdy Presbyterian deacon, with a large, 
interesting family. To reach his house the boys 
would row me across the Delaware River, where 
we jumped on the bank, and soon found our 
way where I always liked to go. 

The deacon always had a hearty way of shak- 
ing hands, with something ready to say that was 
worth hearing. He had his rules, without their 
In that family 





there was order and kindness. 

The children played and worked, or learned at 
home if they pleased, till they were several 
years old, strong and healthy, before they went 
to school, as some of them did to me beginning 
at the alphabet; and it was easy for them to be- 
gin, and soon go by others who had been to 
school almost from their infancy. 

In his family the day was begun with reading 
the Scriptures and prayer. One of his sons, 
after | knew him, was an editor of a paper, and 
governor of one of the western States. This 
deacon wanted all the children to be educated, 
and the churches to thrive. He gave me many 


| an encouraging word. 


+o» —_____ 
SHAKEN. 


Once, when Charles Lamb went to the sea- 
side for his health, he hired two stalwart fellows 
to “bathe” him, but before the stuttering ge- 
nius could fairly make them understand that he 
was to be dipped but once (according to the 
physician's orders) they had soused him and 
ducked him till he was nearly drowned. <A 
slightly similar experience related here, illus- 
trates again how unlucky it may be for little 
men to put themselves into the hands of big 


ones, 


Tommy Harrison walks in his sleep. He is 
ashamed of it, but he can’t help it. He was 
born so, Last week, Tommy changed boarding- 
places, securing a nice set of rooms at the Oliver 
louse, 

Thinking that perhaps, as the bed, room, and 
furniture were all strange to him, he might in- 
dulge in his propensity for sleep-walking, he 
called to his room, just before he went to bed, 
the colored porter, who stands just seven feet 
high in his stockings. To him he explained the 


| whole matter, and, handing him a dollar bill, 


said,— 

“Now, Charley, you just keep an eye on my 
room during the night, and in case you hear me 
moving about inside, come in, shake me a little, 
I'll awake, and then everything will be all 
right.”’ 

The man said he understood, and departed. 
Tommy undressed, turned out the gas, threw 
open his window, and jumped into bed, and was 
soon sound asleep. 

About 12.50 o'clock, the air blowing in through 
that open window in Tommy's room, became so 
uncomfortable that he awoke, shivering like a 
fever and ague patient. Seeing the cause of the 
chill, he sprang out of bed to close the window, 
and in doing so, tumbled over a chair. 

That was just what Mr. Darkey had been 
watching for. With a bound, he was in the 
room, and seeing an arm outlined against the 
window, he made a grab for it, and caught it 
with a grip of iron. Tommy yelled with pain, 








and told Charley he was awake, that it was all 
right, he wasn’t walking in his sleep. 

But Charley wouldn’t have it that way. He 
tripped up the unfortunate somnambulist, and 
threw him on the floor with a thump that rattled 
every bone in his body. Then he sat down on 
him and began shaking him. 

In vain Tommy insisted that he was not asleep; 
the negro kept right on. Every time Tom 
made an attempt to get up, the porter put his 
knee on his chest and pinned him to the floor, 
as he tried the shaking process. 

At length, all tired out, Tommy remained per- 
fectly still, and the porter, supposing by this 
time that he was quietly slumbering after his at- 
tack of the jim jams, placed him on the bed and 
retired. The next morning that faithful negro 
came to Tommy and asked him for another dol- 
lar on account of the trouble he had had in get- 
ting him out of his fit—Toledo Blade. 


— +m 


THE BOAR’S HEAD. 





The “brave days of old’’ had their rude feat- 
ures, but they were distinguished by profuse 
hospitality. During the Christmas holidays, 
open house was kept by the old feudal barons, 
and for many days in succession the rich and 
the poor met familiarly together in honor of Him 
who became poor for men and was born ina 
manger. As Walter Scott pictures this fine old 
hospitality : 

“Then opened wide the baron’s hall 
vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 


A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year.” 





The grand feast given by the feudal chieftain 
to his retainers took place with great pomp and 
circumstance on the afternvon or evening of 
Christmas day. Among the dishes served on 
this jubilant occasion, the boar’s head was the 
first and foremost on the board. 

The guests waited for its coming in the old 
oaken hall, bright with yule log fires, and green 
with decorations of the holly and mistletoe. 
There was first heard a flourish of trumpets; 
music followed; a procession came filing in 
through the open door of the banqueting hall, 
headed by the server, who bore the boar’s head 
on a dish of gold and silver, and who sung as he 
approached the table: 

“Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino, 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary; 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 
The decorations of the boar’s head are thus ac- 
curately described by an English poet: 
“‘Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread; 
His foaming tusks with some huge pippin graced, 
Or midst those thundering spears an orange placed.” 

The old custom of bringing in the boar’s head 
with minstrelsy began to disappear about the 
time of the Commonwealth, though it is still 
maintained in Queen's College, Oxford, in mem- 
ory of the liberal and poetic hospitalities of the 
days of ‘‘merrie England.” 


THE TERRIER AND THE THIEF. 

The sagacity of dogs seems, in some instances, 
to amount almost to a kind of clairvoyance. 
Another example of the value of the keener ca- 
nine senses to man is furnished in the following 
story from a New York paper: 


A gentleman resides up-town in New York 
city, in whose family there is owned a black- 
and-tan terrier dog. It happens that the house- 
hold consists of father, mother, and three daugh- 
ters, the dog being a pet of the ladies, but al- 
ways heretofore an object of dislike to the one 
solitary gentleman, which dislike, it is hardly 
necessary to state, was mutual. 

To such a degree had the animosity been car- 
ried, that the gentleman would have destroyed 
the animal long ago had he not been deterred by 
fear of feminine reprisal, while the dog never 
failed to show his teeth and growl, whenever his 
masculine antipathy presented himself. 

A few evenings since, the family were at din- 
ner in the basement, the dog apparently asleep 
on a chair. Suddenly he roused himself, as- 


sumed an attitude of listening, then jumped 
down and ran towards the door, snuffing at the 





bottom of it; then standing upright and placing 


his paw on the knob, he turned his head with 
an expressive look, which said plainer than 
words, ‘‘Please open this.” 

One of the ladies opened the door; then the 
animal ran to the foot of the stairs, sniffed sus- 
piciously, looked up the stairway, looked round 
again, paused, seemed to consider, then darting 
by the lady, ran to the gentleman of the house, 

ut his paw on that person’s knee, and glanced 

rom his face towards the stairs with a sharp, 
anxious bend of the head, as much as to say, 
| “You are a man; follow me.’’ 

The gentleman took the hint, and the dog 
rushed off up the stairs barking vociferously, 
Instantly a dash of heavy footsteps, though with 
a muffied sound, was heard on the stairs above, 
leading from the parlor floor to the second story, 
as if some one was descending in haste, then a 
hurried fumbling with the chain bolt, and just 
as the master appeared at the head of the base- 
ment staircase, he saw a man emerge through 
| the front doorway, with the black-and-tan cling- 
ing to the calf of one leg. 

A yelp told immediately afterward that the dog 
had been hurt, the thief striking him a heavy 
blow to lose his hold. Fortunately the canine 
was not seriously injured, but his display of 
equal to human intelligence had won him the 
everlasting regard of the gentleman who was 
formerly so inimical. 

It was ascertained that the thief, knowing the 
family to be at dinner in the basqnent, had en- 
tered the lower door by means oP fglse pass- 
key, hoping to slip up stairs undetéettéd. The 
keen sense of the dog discovered the, intruder, 
and equally shrewd observation told him'thata 
man was needed. 


- 
- 


~~ 
or 


WHAT NOT TO DO. 
It is as important not to do in the sick room 
as todo, <A writer says: 


Never waken a sleeping patient, unless under 
the physician’s orders, to give medicine or nour- 
ishment, or to change a dressing. Avoid all un- 
certainty and strained expectation on the part 
of the patient. Keep his mind as quiet as possi- 
sible. Allow no whispering. An even, low 
tone is far less objectionable than a whisper, 
| which the patient involuntarily strains attention 
to hear. 

Ask him no more questions than are absolutely 
necessary, and never force him to repeat a re- 
mark. Never speak to him abruptly. Do not 
consult him, but quietly make the changes you 
think necessary. Never tax him to make a de- 
cision upon anything if it can be avoided. 

Never let the sick person see, smell, or hear 
about food before itis brought to him. Let each 
meal be in the shape of a pleasant surprise. Let 
the food be served with dainty neatness. 

Never let the patient’s head, as he lies in bed, 
be higher than the throat of the chimney, except 
for occasional change of posture, or in diseases 
of the respiratory organs. Thus he gets all the 
pure air there is. 

His bed should not be higher than the win- 
dow, and placed so that he can see out of it. 
Let the sick room be the brightest in the house, 
and give admittance to all the sunlight the weak 
eyes are able to bear. . 

Do not open and shut the door oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. Do not mislay things so 
as to be obliged to hunt for them at the moment 
| of wanting to use them. 

Do not allow a place in the sick room for 
flowers emitting a powerful odor, such as tube- 
roses; but other than these, flowers are harmless, 
and often beneficial. Place them where he can 
see them without effort, and remove them at 
night, or at the first symptom of withering. 

The bed should never be pushed up against 
the wall. Let there be free circulation of air all 
around it, and space to go in and out without 
jarring the patient. Do not allow reading aloud 
unless the patient particularly asks for it, and 
even then it should be discontinued the moment 
his attention flags. 


sali en 
ALMOST A FIGHT. 


The care and trouble—as well as danger—in- 
volved in keeping and managing a miscellane- 
ous collection of wild beasts must be something 
enormous. An incident in a New York me- 
nagerie suggests what might happen at almost 
any time. 


The assistant keeper, Jack Parker, had entered 
boldly into the “‘lion’s den’’ for the purpose of 
cleaning out four cubs into a corner, when sud- 
denly and with great agility the lioness, perceiv- 
ing the door open, made a spring into the arena, 
knocking down the assistant keeper in her 
course. 

The on-lookers made no delay in getting into 
places of safety. The brute, however, paid no 
attention to them, but rushed towards the cage 
of a Bengal tiger in another part of the build- 
ing. There was, it appears, an old feud be- 
tween the two beasts since they made together 
the journey to New York, and, without a deflec- 
tion in her course, the lioness was in a moment 
beating herself against the bars of her enemy's 
cage. The tiger howled back his defiance, and 
managed to draw his fierce claws across the face 
of the lioness, inflicting a severe wound. Her 
leonine majesty, moreover, also got in some ef- 
fective work, and before the fight was over, the 
tiger’s bloody head and other marks showed 
| that the battle was not all one-sided. The ter- 
| rific roars of the infuriated beasts had mean- 

while attracted a Jarge crowd about the Hippo- 
drome, and in the absence of Charles White, the 
| tamer, none of the employees dared to interfere. 
He was speedily sent for, and, on coming into 
the arena, made a rush at the lioness. A brief 
contest ensued, the surly brute offering some 
resistance, but Mr. White succeeded in forcing 
her into her cage again, where he whipped her 
| soundly, 
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For the Companion. 


THE KNITTING. ° 


You must hurry my little stocking up, 
(Fly, pretty needle, fly !) 

The snow is blowing out of its cup, 
The great big, round, blue sky. 

I see a bird on the cedar light, 
Look, how he pecks the berries! 

And O! his cap is as black as night, 
And his feathers red as cherries! 


Is this little stocking almost done? 
(I'll hold the ball while you kuit,) 
Will it be as big as the other one? 
(Put the red in, every bit.) 
I think I'll fill it to the brim 
With apples, nice and mellow, 
For Kriss to take along with him, 
To give some little fellow. 


chtrtecke > 
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Make haste—I’m ‘fraid it’s nearly night! 
I think some way or other, 

I'll get a bunch of sleigh-bells bright, 
And, p’raps a little brother! 


Are you ready to gather the little toe? 
(Fly, pretty needles, fly !) 
I guess I'll watch you and see it grow— 
(O! you've nearly sticked my eye.) 
Will it hold some candies, a book, a toy? 
(Stop, please, and let me measure ;) 
O say! aren’t you glad that Iam a boy? 
(O dear! I’m so full of pleasure !) 
ROSE GERANIUM. 


——_—_ +o —__—_——_ 


For the Compunion. 


MAUD’S LETTER. 


Mand Blake is seven years old. 

Everybody says Maud is pretty, but I know 
something better than that about her. If she 
says a thing is so or is not so all her mates give 
up at once, because they know Maud always tells 
things just as they are. 

Christmas day Maud had many fine presents. 
One was an artist’s portfolio, with a case of 
pencils, rubber, pictures and card-board of just 
the right size to copy the pictures on. 

Another was a book full of pictures of birds 
and animals, to know the names and habits of 
which, Uncle George said, would give Maud a 
liberal education, but Maud didn’t know what 
he meant by that any more than you or I. 

But among all the presents Maud had, I think 
there was none that gave her so much pleasure 
as a letter she got from Santa Claus the next 
day after Christmas. 

In the letter was a paper-doll with some won- 
derful dresses, cloaks, hats, &c. Maud’s mam- 
ma thought Santa Claus must have got a great 
artist to paint them for him, they were so hand- 
some. 

Papa said he thought Fra Angelo painted the 
dolly, but papa talks nonsense sometimes. 

On the outside of the letter was written, ‘‘Miss 
Maud Blake, (Jack Frost, Bearer).’”’ The writ- 
ing of the letter was very shaky, and some of 
the letters were very queer, but it was all spelled 
tight, which shows that Santa Claus studied 
well when’a boy. 

This is a copy of the letter. 


North Pole, Dec. 26, 1876, 
Miss Maup B—, 


Dear, you see I am old, 
And ~ fingers are cold, 

And my letters are all askew; 

But though I can’t write, 
I can ride in the night, 

Right straight through the air with a whew! 
Go right through the air ” 
Without ladder or stair, 

To carry your presents to you! 


I thought I had better 
Just write you a letter, 
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To put in your stocking 
(A thing that was shocking | 

And, indeed, most shameful to tell,) | 
This dear little lady | 
Whose tirst name is Sadie, 

The other you'll choose for yoursel’. 
Child, I give her to you, 
Because you're a true, 

Good, honest, sweet, dear little girl, 
And Llove you all through, 
From the toe of your shoe 

To the tip of each long, glossy curl. 
Whew! it takes all my strength 
To write at such a length, 

And my brains are allin a whirl. 


For you see, [am old 
And my fingers are cold, 
Besides it is time for a doze; 
Now Ill give Jack this letter 
And tell him he'd better 
Just tuck me up snug ere he goes. 
So good-by till next year, 
When [’ll bring you, my dear, 
Something nice to put into your hose. 
SANTA CLAUS. 


———.- ++ -—__ 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE DAY AND SANTA CLAUS. 


nie, as she sat reading in a comfortable easy- 
chair by the library fire. Aunt Annie was a 
very pretty young lady, with a large blue rosette 
on the top of her head, and Day said that she 
looked just like the beautiful ladies in fairy tales. 

It was a delightful room, too, on that cold, 
snowy, December day,— everything about it 
looked so warm; and the cheeks of the small 
boy who sat in such a funny little heap at the 
writing-table were glowing like roses. 

When any one asked Day how old he was, he 
did not say ‘‘Five,’”’ but “Six in February,” for 
he was in a great hurry to be a man; and he felt 
very old indeed now, as he replied gravely to his 
aunt’s question,— 

“IT am writing a letter, Aunt Annie,—a letter 
to Sandy Claws.” 

“What can you possibly have to write about 
to Santa Claus?” said Miss Annie, in great sur- 
prise. 

“T am telling Sandy Claws what I want for 
Christmas; for how is he to know, Aunt Annie, 
if I don’t?” 

So Day read his letter aloud, and this is the 
way he wrote it, or rather, printed it, for that 
was all he could do: 

DEER SANDY CLAWs, i think you have got a very 
quear name andishould like to no if you have got 
claws and what makesem sandy. But that ant what 
i'm goan to rite about. Ant Anny ses i stick out my 


tong when i rite but i hope you woan’t mind that 
cos i don’t mene it for makein faces. ino that you 


got lots of things and i should like a big Slead anda 
i’m 


Box of sodgers and a pistil that will go of. 
frade i must stop now. 





“What are you doing, Day?’ asked Aunt An- | 
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| fires blazed and roared, and icicles hung over 


the windows, and people looked cold and happy, 
and every one seemed to be expecting something 


| pleasant. 


Before Day was tucked into his pretty crib, on 
Christmas eve, he had watched the hanging of 
the stockings in the dining-room,—for all the 
grown people hung up their stockings too at Mr. 
Dunsford’s,—and the largest one had Day’s 
name pinned on it. 

The little boy was generally asleep almost as 
soon as his head touched the pillow; but to-night 
he was wide awake for some time, thinking of 
the naughty things he had done lately, and 
trembling for fear that Santa Claus, in spite of 
all his letters, would put him off with a bunch 
of rods. He was really afraid that he deserved 
it, and he shivered in his warm little nest at the 
thought; but finally his eyelids grew very heavy 
—and. he knew nothing more until the next 
morning. 

It was scarcely light enough to see, when a 
little white-robed figure stood beside the stock- 
ings. He was almost afraid to look, but pres- 
ently he was quite sure that there were no rods 
in his; and his eyes grew large and round with 
astonishment at the beautiful things that were 


| piled up under his stocking. 


Everything he had asked for was there,—sled, 
soldiers, marbles, puzzles, paints, kaleidoscope, 
picture-books. They seemed to cover a whole 
table; and scarcely believing his own eyes, Day 
exclaimed, “Well, if Sandy Claws aint the most 
Sorgivinest old fellow!’ 


MN 


























Then papa and mamma and Aunt Annie, who 
were watching him without his knowing it, 
laughed heartily at his amazement; and Day 
rushed at them to display his treasures. 

But there was a note in the middle of the 
table, directed to “Master Day Dunsford,’’ and 
papa read it aloud: 








Aunt Annie tried very hard not to laugh, as 
Day looked up for her approval; and then she 
said, “But I have been told that Santa Claus 
sometimes leaves a bundle of rods, instead of 
presents, when children are bad.” 

‘Am I bad?” asked Day, quite seriously. 

“I thought I heard screaming and scolding this 
morning,” replied his aunt, ‘‘when nurse was 
getting a little boy dressed.”’ 

Day hung his head for a moment or two; and 
then he carefully folded his letter, and put it up 
the chimney. ‘‘Now he’ll get it,’’ said he, glee- 
fully, ‘“‘cos that is where he lives.” 

The little note very soon fell into the fire, and 
was burned; but Day did not know that. 

Scarcely a day passed without his writing a 
letter to Santa Claus. Sometimes he had been 
quite naughty, and would beg his imaginary 
friend not to bring him a bunch of rods; and 
very often he would see things tl-at h>liked bet- 
ter than the things he had asked for before, so 
that Santa Claus was getting quite puzzled as to 
what the little boy did want. 

Great preparations were made for Christmas 
at the Dunsfords’. It was a large house, and it 
had bright, pleasant people in it; and they 
wreathed it with evergreens, and brought flowers 
from the conservatory, until it looked almost 
like summer in-doors at least. But outside, 
there was snow and sleigh-bells, and what peo- 





Because I forgot when in L—, 





ple called an old-fashioned Christmas; and the 





“Santa Claus gives the little boy who wrote to 
him so often all the things he wanted, and hopes 
that he will give in return to his kind papa and 
mamma what they want, his obedience and improve- 

ment.” 
| . a 
| Day was very much pleased with his letter, 
and he is trying hard to follow its advice. 

ELLA RoDMAN CHURCH, 


——_+or- 


A CHRISTIAN pound weighs sixteen ounces, 
down weight; a Christian yard is thirty-six 
inches, cloth not stretched; a Christian ton is 
two thousand pounds, not “estimated,” but 
weighed. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is sweet, and nice to taste, 
If juicy, or if dried; 
And in my second "tis no waste 
If plenty of them hide. 


Take out my second steaming hot 
Upon a Christmas day, 

And round my whole be not afraid 
If liquid fire should play. 


2. 
HIDDEN PROVERB, 
One word in each line. 
True worth is measured not by wealth in gold, 
Which only makes the heart grow hard and cold; 
Nor yet in house and lands, which fret the heart 
Of many a man, who, else, would act life's part 
In doing deeds of noble mind and soul; 
True worth may live in want, it may control 


Aunt Lois. 





But little goods of earth, but many a gem 

It owns within the New Jerusalem; 

True worth consists in working out the plan 

Of “peace on earth—good will to fellow man.” 
Lucius Goss, 


There is a charming song bird hidden somewhere 
inthis boisterous moonlight scene. Who can find 
it? BELMOKE, 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
My initials and finals we give to our friends dur- 
ing the holidays. 
CROSS-WORDS. 
. Joyous singing. 
High moral worth, 
To entertain royally. 
An island, 
A short poem, 
An island in Oceanica, 
A handsome dwelling. 
. Eagerly desiring. 
. The children’s holiday friend. 


5. 
NOLIDAY ENIGMA, 

Nine letters. 
You’ll not dispute my 8, 3, 1, 
To form a circle has begun. 
And ’tis as plain 9, 8, 5, 2, 
Is part of something all see through. 
While 5 and 6 and 8 and 3, 
Though distant far is fair to see. 
An animal you'll find &, 4, 
Than others in its walk much slower; 
But faster goes 1, 8, 3, 5, 
Than any animal alive. 
We love with friends 1, 2, 8, 6, 
When pleasant thoughts we intermix; 
We see a silvery 3, 4, 7, 
When the new moon adorns the heaven, 
A boy’s name is my 8, 5, 8, 
Also a king once known as great. 
My 7 and 8 and 8 and 9, 
Were long since worshipped as divine. 
My whole in winter brings good cheer, 
And all rejoice to find it near, J.P. B. 


6. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


PRS ee 





Why will not this youngster 
Give the horse a bit of hay? 
Can any little reader 
The conundrum answer, pray? EF. B. 


7. 
FOUR WORDS FROM THE BOOK OF JOB, 
Without my first there would be no islands. 
But for my second nothing need be repaired or re- 
laced. 
My third is an adjective. 
My fourth names one of the most weighty and use- 
ful substances on the earth. 
My whoe is acommon fact of physical history, 
E. L. E. 


8. 

SQUARE WORD. 
My first shoots an arrow with wonderful skill; 
My nevt injures grain, as a rule; 
My third is expressive of danger; 
My fourth you will quickly set down as a fool. 
My ji/th, though for others sometimes making fun, 
Unwittingly stands for more blockheads than one. 

All but the second words are in common use. 
B. 





Conundrums. 


What is every one doing atthe same time? Grow- 
ing older. 

When are gloves unsalable? When they are 
kept on hand. 

Why do the recriminations of a married couple re- 
semble the sound of waves on the shore? Because 
they are murmurs of the tied. 

What is the nearest thing to a cat looking out of a 
window? The window. 

Why is the absence of the letter m like the pres- 
ence of a hand-organ? Because it makes u-sic of 
mInusic, 

When is a thief like a seamstress? 
and runs. 

Why are troubles like babies? Because they get 
bigger by nursing. 

What is the Milky Weigh? The lactometer. 


When he cuts 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eagle, beagle. Vulture, culture. Crane, rain, 
Owl, howl. Raven,haven. Pelican, Helicon. Loon, 
boon. Emu, sea-mew. 
2. H under T; thunder. C upon O; coupon. A 
by R; bray. E after H; feather. 
3. The difference is this, I’d have you all to know; 
A few whole cods above, and a few coal hods below, 
4. Purse, Eve, ear, ants—(Perseverance). 
. “He that would thrive, must rise at five.” 
“Never too late to mend.” 
“Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 
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6. Locomotive. 
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A CHINESE DUCK FACTORY. 

A Chinese duck factory is a curious institution for 
saving labor and expense. Itis not a building, but 
a boat, and instead of manufacturing coarse cloth 
for sails, hatches ducks and chickens. The farmers 
bring their eggs, and at the expiration of twenty- 
nine days, the young ducks or chickens are given to 
them. The cost of hatching is two dollars per one 
thousand eg 





The eggs are first put in a closet on shelves, where 
they remain for two days exposed toa heat of 100 
degrees, produced by charcoal in pans. They are 
then loosely placed, in layers of sixty eggs each, in 
nu barrel lined with braided |straw. There are one 
hundred layers in a barrel, separated from each oth- 
er by a sheet of thick paper. 

After remaining twenty-five days in the barrel, 
the eggs are transferred to a large wooden closet, 
divided into compartments. Each compartment 
holds twenty-five shallow bins, and each bin two 
layers of eggs. There are three thousand eggs in 
each compartment, and fifty thousand are hatched 
out at one time. 

on ~ - 


“THAT CALF.”’ 

Unlearned people sometimes pronounce café like 
calf,—as one syllable instead of two syllables. The 
error is not so very ridiculous till it leads to actual 
misunderstanding, as it happened to a young gentle- 
man at the Exhibition at Philadelphia, 


Ife had just been with a friend to the stock-yard, 
inspecting the massive beeves, the fat sheep, the 
sleek and glossy cows and their young, and his mind 
naturally ran on things of that kind. Indeed, the 
train of his reflections was only momentarily inter- 
rupted by the reflection that his leave of absence 
would expire before many days, and that he would 
soon be back at his desk in the Treasury, gazing up- 
on fat ledgers and lean pay accounts. He was think- 
ing sadly how much nicer it was to look at a nice 
fat beef than at a scrawny, slim Treasury clerk, 
when a fellow accosted him with,— 

“Tsay, mister, can you tell me where the Brazilian 
Calf is?” (coifee-house.) 

The man looked like a Granger, and so he received 
au decidedly hay-seedish answer, suggested by the 
recent visit to the cattle yard: 

*“L expect you will find w hat you are looking for 
in one of the stock-y ards.’ 

“Tam a stranger here,” was the reply, “but I have 
vot a friend who isa waiter in the Brazilian Calf, 
and L would like to find him without having any fun 
poked at me.’ 

And off he walked in high dudgeon, while his err- 
ing informant mused upon the close resemblance of 
the words café and ecalf.— Washington Chronicle. 








> 
FIGHT WITH A DEER, 


Hunting the common red deer is not generally 
supposed to be attended with the excitements of 
personal danger, but the California man here named 
needed all his activity and strength, quite as much 
as Gordon Cumming, the lion-hunter, ever did. 
The Lake County Democrat says: 


Early one morning, Kirke Pool was out hunting 
in the mountains above his place, a short distance 
from Lakeport. He creased a fine three-point buck, 
which, as he approached, began to recover from the 
effects of the shot, staggering to his feet. Hastily 
pouring a charge of powder down his rifle, Kirke let 
un unpatched ball fall into the barrel, thinking that 
it would reach the powder, and fired at the deer, 
The ball evidently lodged in the barrel above the 
powder, and as a natural sequence the rifle was torn 
for about five inches above the breech. 

Strange to say, Kirke was unhurt by the bursting 
of the gun, and, ss it down, approached his 
prey once more. By this time the buck had fully 
recovered from the shot, and was himself ready for 
tight, and as it does not take a buck long to make up 
his mind to attack, the first thing Kirke knew was 
that the point of each antler had entered the palm 
of either hand and that he had the deer by the 
horns. The buck was strong, and a rough-and-tum- 
ble fight now ensued, the deer jerking the man up 
and down, and wounding him in the face. At 
length, ly an almost superhuman effort, Kirke 








threw the buck, and putting his foot on one of his 
horns, drew his knife and killed him, 


- > —_ 


HOLLAND WIND-MILLS. 

A correspondent of the Universalist, on a visit to 
Holland, has been exploring one of the Dutch wind- 
mills, by which the Hollanders maintain their su- 
premacy, over the sea. He writes: 


We had no conception of the magnitude of these 
labor-saving devices. We counted not less than six 
stories in the tower of the one we were permitted to 
examine. It must have been as high as an average 
church steeple. The arms or fans were of enormous 
length, and carried three thousand feet of canvas. 
And this is the machine that literally makes Hol- 
land. It pumps out the ocean, when the ocean gets 
in. Itsaws and grinds. It does the lifting and the 
lowering. A family lives in the mill. In Holland 
there are full ten thousand of these mammoth 
structures. In London and Liverpool and New 
York, there is a forest of masts. In Holland there 
is everywhere a forest of wind-mills. Some are 
built of brick, others of stone, many of wood,—of 
course we mean the tower part. They turn slowly, 
yet with great power; and we learn that, so flat is 
the country, that there is seldom a serious or long- 
continued lack of wind. 


—_—_—- +> 


HIS FIRST START. 

Honest effort to help one’s self is sure of a bless- 
ing,—and the blessing is often the highest that 
Heaven can bestow. There is little hope of the in- 
dolent, either for body or soul. The Christian In- 
telligencer says: 


A few years ago, a poor little fellow in North Car- 
olina came to the house of a missionary of the 
American Sunday School Union, bringing on a 
small cart a load of pine knots (much used at the 
South for kindling fires, and in poor families for 
light) which he wished to exchange for a Sunday 
school primer and a catechism. Recently, the mis- 
sionary, on his way to an appointment, met and 
gladly recognized him, now grown to be a young man. 

“Frank, said he » hs uve you forgotten how you 
got your first Sunday school books?” 

“No, no, sir. I shall never forget that day’s work; 
it was my first lesson in self reliance. When I car- 
ried those books home, I felt proud all over, and 
when Sunday came, I went to the Blois mission- 
school, where I got my first start in an education, 
and in a Christian life.” 


——__.____— 


AN E PLURIBUS UNUM POTATO, 
The old plantation song says,— 
“Nelly Blye 
Has a heart 
Warm up ob tea, 
And bigger dan de sweet potato 
Down in Tennessee. 
If the Virginia potato here celebrated had been 
specified instead, we should have known just how 
big “Nelly Blye’s’* heart was. Says the Baltimore 
Sun: 








Col. Thomas Brown, of Westmoreland County, 
Va., has sent to the Sun oflice a sweet potato raised 
by him, weighing eight pounds and seven ounces, 
The affair is a sort of ¢ onglomerate of five potatoes, 
so intimately blended that it is not perceivable where 
one begins or anotherends. Col. Brown thinks that 
there has been no larger potato at the Centennial, 
and suggests that it would be a remarkable coinci- 
dence if Westmoreland County, which produced the 
“biggest potato” (Gen. Washington) in 1776, should 
produce the largest sweet pots - in 1876, The same 
county was also Gen. Robert E. Lee’s birthplace, 


~ —_ 


“MY DEAR WIFE.” 


It would be well to mind the hint, delicately 
enough conveyed in this anecdote, that so cheap a 
thing as a kind word to one who should be dear to 
us, is at least never thrown away: 


We who are accustomed to the formal manners of 
the North are sometimes astonished at the freedom 
which in the South manifests itself even in the 
gravest affairs. Recently, a gentleman at a town in 
Provence had occasion to send a telegram to his 
wife, announcing a s yeedy return. He phrases it as 
curtly as possible. The telegraph clerk counts the 
words, and then fixing upon the customer his spec- 
tacles, sparkling with | good humor, says,— 

“The despatch i is to your wife?” 

“It is. 

“There are only seventeen words; now, tack on 
something pleasant. You can give her something 
nice and loving,—some little pet name. If it is not 
more than three words, it will not cost you any 
more.’”’—Kansas Star, 


= e - 
HOW THEY FOUND OUT. 
The trick here described is an old one, but it is 


still considered rather funny —to all except the 
“young man.” 


A Massachusetts young man went to visit his true 
love the other evening, and his friends at the house 
where he boarded resolved to ascertain what ‘‘time 
o’ night” he got home. So they put a tin pan on 
each of the stairs in the hallway, and tied them all 
together by a string leading from top to bottom, and 
fixed them so that when he softly opened the front 
door, and sneaked in, the pans would descend and 
meethim. And a little while before daylight, those 
in that house who were not in the trick covered up 
their heads under the mistaken impression that an 
earthquake had arrived. The pans had done full 
duty. 


_ — 


CAUSED HIS MOTHER’S DEATH. 
Similar crimes, and even more directly wicked 
than this, too frequently remind us what a wretch a 
mere youth can make himself who will not let rum 
alone: 


A young man who had _a good place as clerk ina 
store at Northampton, Mass., lost it by becoming 
addicted to liquor, and went home to North Hatfiel 
to be a source of trouble to his friends. One even- 
ing, he came home unusually violent, threatened 
the life of his sister, and so frightened his mother 
that she died immediately. The young man was 
taken to Northampton jail, so that he could not at- 
tend his mother’s funeral, which is described as the 
most melancholy event the town of North Hatfield 
; had known for many a year, 











Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 





20 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to agents. 
Excel. Mig. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ik. 


25. FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
) cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


ADIES can make $5a . day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Card 
post-paid. J 


3 NEW YEAR or BON-TON Cards, with name, 
20c. J.B. HusTeD, Nassau, Rensselaer Co 








S; with name, 10 cts., 
. JONES & COU., Nassau, N 


ye 














LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed. 


National Monthly. Illustrated, 50c a year; 3 mos. 
trial, lUc. None free. Lock-box 174, Washington, D.C. 


REVOLVERS 222: 70 styles. Ml. Cat. Sree. 
LGV WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Ill. 
to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 


BIG PA Terms free. Taylor & C Co., Cleveland, O. 











m Finely Printed Visiting C Cards, (9 (9 tints,) with 
Al your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 


‘MIXED CARDS with name, 10 cts. and stamp. 
Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. Samples for stamp. 
Address M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in —— Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
‘EELAND & C 0. Brockton, Mass. 


stamp. 
WIL print y your name on 50 X Fine eI 
Assorted cards for 10c 


stamp. JEW Ett 3 KinG, Box 436, New Haven, “ce 























GIELs, if you want the best thing to scour table cut- 
lery with, send 25 cents to 


- LORENZO, Box 153, Camden, N. Y. 


8 NEW YEAR’S CARDS. ——_—=*77" 
Best out. Samples and circulars for 3c stam mp. Agents 
wanted. Write early. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


PEN FLOURISHED CARDS. 

For 75 cts. I will send one dozen Ornamental Cards, no 
two alike and Flourished entirely with a steel so Just 
ve thing for New Year’s. Sample,l0 cts. Address F. P. 

ROST, Penman, Box 836, Springfield, Mass. 


NewGoods never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS 
Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. Y. 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


SEND l0c. & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine Cards, with 


yourname onthem. JEWETT & KIN 
Box 436, New Haven, wah 
"Made by ONE agent in 57 days! 13 new 
articles, samples free. Address, 
; ! Cc. M. LIMINGTON, Chicago. 
YOUR NAME sent for 15 c.; 50 Granite, 20 ¢.; 30 Ac- 
uaintance,15c. Otherstyles atlike rates. “E legant Card 
Cas es 10 & 15 ¢. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING _ 
CARDS. 
You have never seen 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 21- -13tp 
ANTED! SALESMEN at a5: alary of $1200 a 
at to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
tebe, Monitor Mayuracturine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WRITER in one of our standard medical journals 
says: “Iw ae cured of Dropsy in one month by using 
Hunt’s Remepy.” Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder 
and U and Urinary Organs, “‘arec ured by Hunt’s REMEDY. 








= neatly printed on 50 Nice Br istol Cards 
0) 








GOOD PAY and steady work for one or 

two enter prising men or wo- 
men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 FANCY Mixed Visiting Cards, 10 cts.;.50 Chromo, 
40 cts.; 12 New Year’s Cards, 25 cts.; 20 Acquaint- 
ance, 10 cts.; 20 Flirtation, 10 cts.; 20 Transparent, 15 cts. ; 
20 Comical Devil Cards, li cts. Agent’s outfit, 15 cts. 
STEVENS BROS., Northford, Conn. 


S 50 Mixed Cards, name in Gold or Ink, 





25 cts.; 15 for 10 cts.; 50, no two alike, 
in 5tints of gilt, 35 cts.; 25 Snowflake, 
Marble or Scroll, 25 cts.; 12 ba aoe 25cts. Agents’ outfit, 
10 cts. Commission 35 pere 
_GLOBE CARD CO., Lock. Bie 319, Providence, R. I. 


50 MIXED CARDS. No two alike. Best as- 
5 sortment out, ppertemed. with elegant case, 30c.: 12 
Glass Scroll Cards, in gole -; 25 Acquaintance, i2 kinds, 
10c.; Imitation Morocco Card Case, for pockets, 20c.; 25 
Eureka Blank Scroll, 20c. "Agents ‘wanted! Outfit, “foe, 
Samples, 3c. U. 8S. CARD CO., Warsaw, N.Y. 


) FOR 25 CTS. we will send post-paid 8 beau- 

tiful 3-page pieces, Vocal and Insfrumental, as 
follows:—‘‘Am I still Beloved ?” Danks; ‘* Can 

you, pi By keepa Secret? 2” Estebrooke; *‘Fromour 
fome ithe loved are, going,’ * Perey; “Haunts of Child- 
hood,” Munn; “Summer Longings,” Dinsmore; “Clond- 
land Polka,” Greentcood; ‘“Tam-Tam Galop,” Reynolds; 
“Lottie Bell Waltz,” Dinsmore. EXcELsior Music Co., 

256 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


4 STYLISH ~ VISITING CARDS, with 
y your name —_ a Valuable Book, for 25 cts. ; 25 
AY 
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Embossed Car 5ets. Agent mple Book 
Complete, 50 2 s. Agents wanted. Samples 
for stamp. FRENCH & ROU NDY, 

Brockton, Mass. 


Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 
your name neatly printed on them 
all, for 10 cts. and stamp. This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large size card of the best 7: Flirtation Cards (20 


styles), 10 cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25 c 


















Address CLINTON BROS., Glintonv ville,Conn, 
Bristol V isiting Cards 











with your 
name finely printed, sent fo! 2be. @sam- 
ples of CHROMO, ‘Snowflake, —> 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stam 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H Fuller & Co., "Brockton, Mass. 


CONOMICAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre- 

pare nice dishes at moderate cost. Just what every 
ousekeeper wants—containing over four hundred 
carefully tried recipes. For sale by all booksellers or 
sent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBERT 
COGSWELL, Publisher, | 46 Beekman St., New York. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, Itw ill ee work ofa $250 
press, 4x6, $14 $27; 6x9, $37; 
8x12. $60. PRI INTING OFFICE 

COMPLETE FOR $5. ae 

for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 

MAGIC LANTERNS 33: Stersontiepns, oa! 
sizes and prices. Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
lor entertainments and public exhibitions. 
Payswellon a small ome 74-page catalogue free. 
Sentennial medal and diploma has been awarded to 

Me. McAllister, M’ tg Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 























Your name on. "s Bristol and 10 different sam- 
ples, for 25c; 25 Mixed (no two alike), 20c; 2: 


e RD Transparent, 25¢ 25 Chromo, 25¢. Out- 


les of latest styles for 3c stamp. 








ae - Sample Book,*0c. Agents wanted. 
E. B, sou TT WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass. 








HAVE YOU A FRET SAW. — 
Here’s something will just _ you, 


350 New Pattern 
Perfectly splendid, cheap, charming. Designs 
Every fret sawer should frame thei. F t 
Send P. O. stamp for cosas free. re 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, ae Wi 
46 Beekman Street, N. Y. City d Ng, 
@HORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER— 
Odell’s System, by which the nature of taking down 
Sermons. Lectures, Trials, Speeches, etc., may be acquired 
in a few hours. Sixty-second Edition, with a supp ~- . 
ment. Price 25cts. Sent on receipt of price, by HAP 
HOU 








RS CO., No. 1 Chambers Street, New York 


APPY NEW YEAR.4 


25 New Year’s Cards, assort- 
ed designs, and 25 Visiting 


Cards, 10 colors, with your name 
rinted on them, and an elegant 
Morocco Case, mailed, 
for35 cts. Address NOVELTY 
CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 


THE FRET WORK DRILL. 
Indispensable with Fret Saws. It 
will make beautiful ornamental work with 
or withouta saw ; will drill 75 holes per min- 

ute without danger of splitting, as an aw) 
= will; every one praises it. ie by mail on 
receipt of $1. COLMAN SMITH, 

NEW fine EN, Coxy. 


AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search. With fac-simile letters and illustrations. Out- 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal. Address, Jonn E,. PotTrer & Co.,, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 











2 First Bretane aee ahead of All at Conennial, “Hand and Self. Faking, 


your Printi ng Save money! Do 


wmore advertising 
Press for cards, cage envelopes, etc. 

sizes for large wo! ly can work them, 
have good can for ») hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs, 


have much fun andmake money 
ORO YS ) very resi at printing cards, ete., 

Send two stamps for catalogue. 

SES: Mfi KELSEY & co. Meriden, Conn 


75 " Visitin s. NO TWO ALIKE. heat- 

75 est qunertmens the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per liour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual, 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards —" to suit or money 
refunded every Yer Write plait + 

CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


THIS NEW _ 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from all others, is 
cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
e> in center, adapts itself to all posi- 
ma tions ofthe e body, whiie the ballin 


















1 
securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 


ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Marshall, Mich. 


4 Months on trial for 25 cts. 


We will send the Great “‘Hard Times” Paper, the 


Cricket on the Hearth, 


four months on trial for only 25 cts. A mammoth 16-page 
Illustrated Paper (size of yg md Weekly), devoted to 
Literature, Romance, Useful Knowledge, Amusements, 
etc., etc. The best, cheapest and most popular paper pubs 
lished. ‘One dollar per year, with choice of three preimi- 
ums, or 75 cents without premium. Specime n cong for 
stamp. Send 25 cents for four months’ trial, to M. 
LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New york. 








BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


rivalled for the tol- 
or and the bath. No 
artificial and decep- 
tive odors to covor 


ious ingredients. 
ter years of scientific 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap Las 
=iperfected and now 
=#offers to the public 
e Finest Totlet Soap in the Werld. 
Only B purest vegetable oils used tn tis aren gg 
er Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother ena family in 2 Christ. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. cach, sent free 
toany address on receipes of75 cents. 
Addres: Rabbitt. hs gn York City. 
erFor Saio by all Druggists. 


TO IN" We will givea —— cor- 
To INTRODUCE alloid Scarf Pin, (if fora la- 
OUR G00D s dy,a pair of ear-rings,)to all 
, 4 who send us the names of five 

young people and 25 cts., to pay postage, ete. 
TURNER MFG. CO., Station A, Boston, Mass. 


_ Graefenberg Ve getable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system ae an unhealthy conditio on. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful “remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
a Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
RAEFENBERG coMP. ANY, 56 Reade, § 
on 2 doz. i 


LASS GARDS 232:85 2533 


New Year cards25c. 50 Acquaintance ¢ car 








six rage te: our 3 


25e. 50 ” 
50 Prat rtation cards 15c._ Nobby Card Case with Chro- 
mo We. 50 Comical Envelopes 25c. Catalogue 3c- 


Address, J. Le. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass- 


A VALUABLE GIFT. We will send every ary reader 

of this paper a sample package of Transfer Pic tures free. 
Send 3c stamp for postage, They are highly colored, beau- 
tiful and easily transferred to any object, so as to imitate 
exactly the most beautiful hainting. Agents wanted. 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS, Novelties, Games, 

Books, Plays, Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Colored Fire, 
Burnt Cork, Face Preparations, Tableau Lights, etc., ete 
For Descriptive Catalogues of the above, send your ad- 
dress and a postage stamp to HAPPY HOURS COM- 
PANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New York, 





WARD B. SNYDER 











NDIAN TRICK or MAGIC WHISTLE. A 
4 Capital Joke, with directions and Illustrated Cata om 
of latest novelties, tricks, games, &c. Sent on receipt of Se, 











Address Manhattan Novelty Co., Box 4991, New York. 
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